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MPROVING the grounds is just as 
important as building the house 
when you have more land than is 
comprised in a city lot. For the kind 
of improvement which not only beau- 
tifies but increases the usefulness and 
the permanent value of your place, con- 
crete is the readiest and most success. 
ful material, 
Concrete js a mixture of cement 
with broken stone and sand 
gravel, and in its plastic form can 
be molded in any shape desired, 
atter which it hardens into stone. 
Many of the smaller and sim- 
pler improvements you yourself can 
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DWELLING-HOUSE OF 


AN APOSTLE OF HEALTH 


BOUT twenty miles-south from Lon- 
don, in the heart of Surrey, is a 
new house on the very summit of 
the highest hill in the neighbour- 

hood. “Hilltop,” Whitehill, Caterham, is 

the residence of Mr. W. E. Steers, who has 
made the study of health his hobby. The 
house expresses in concrete form his belief 
on the important question of how to live. 

It is therefore impossible to separate the 

man from his house, 

for it would be like 

the divorce of cause 


and effect. 
After nine and 
twenty years in 


Natal, the Transvaal, 
and other parts of 
South Africa, dur- 
ing which Mr. Steers 
found abundant op- 
portunity of studying 
the native races and 
their ways of living, 
and after travels in 
Japan, the owner of 
“Hilltop” became 
convinced of the 
utter folly of the con- 
ventional mode of 
life as practised by 
Western nations. He 
came to the con- 
clusion that the 
hundreds of years 
during which our 
present civilization 
has been growing had 
resulted in an arti- 
ficial condition of 
things, that most 
people went through 
their existences with- 
out ever thinking 
seriously of how to 
keep their ‘bodies and minds in the most 
perfect condition of health. 

In his eyes the majority of people, from 
the cradle to the grave were more or less in 
an unhealthy state, their faculties never 
fully developed and their achievements con- 
sequently insignificant. He saw thousands 
and thousands of men, women, and children 
in the great western cities keeping up a 
constant war with fresh air, never admitting 
it into their 1 ‘xcept when the heat of 


** Hilltop,’’ 


Caterham, Surrey, England. 


By EDWARD W. GREGORY 


summer compelled it, never feeling a breeze 
without complaint of a draught, and all the 
time eating food which did not agree with 
them, and in quantities which could never 
properly be assimilated into the system. 
Before “Hilltop”? was built, about three 
years ago, its owner was in constant strife 








with the dogmas and fetishes of hotel pro- 
prietors, who, particularly on the continent, 
regarded heat as the most desirable element 
in a bedroom, and whose idea of the function 
of a window was limited to its power to 
keep out fresh air and obstruct the entrance 
of sunlight. On the banks of the Danube 
at Budapest in midwinter, with huge 
blocks of ice floating down the river, and the 
thermometer below freezing-point, it needed 
determination and insistence to convince the 
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The House Stands Very High and the Windows 
are Always open for Fresh Air in all Weather 


Hungarian hotel keeper that he had a resident 
of sound mind who had the fire extinguished 
in the huge tiled stove in his bedroom, 
pulled aside the curtains, and flung open 
the double windows to the icy wind from 
the water. In railway carriages, steamboat 
saloons, concert rooms, and theatres the 
struggle for permission to purify the air by the 
simple expedient of opening a door, window, 
9 port-hole, was of constant occurrence. 

Mankind seemed 
obsessed with the 
notion that the wind 
of heaven was an 
adversary to be for- 
ever kept at bay, and 
that the only atmos- 
phere in which to live 
in comfort must be 
hot, still, and stale. 
Houses had become, 
in Mr. Steers’ eyes, 
so many tightly 
closed compartments 
for the preservation 
of antiquated air, in 
which human beings 
sat, half poisoned and 
half stifled. 

The choice of a site 
for the ideal home of 
the apostle of health 
was not as easy as it 
might seem. English 
house agents had 
been accustomed to 
catering for conven- 
tional requirements. 
Mr. Steer found the 
most desirable” 
positions impossible. 
They were too shut 
in. They were nearly 
all protected from 
the wind, in pretty 
enough nooks and corners, but without any 
feeling of : The discovery at 
last of land on the highest point of a long 
ridge of hills resulted in plans being prepared 
for the building. 

It was from reading Mr. R. Barry Parker’s 
book on “The Art of Building a Home,” 
that Mr. Steers was brought into communica- 
tion with his architect. Mr. Parker was the 
planner of England’s first Garden City at 
Letchworth, and the architect of many 








The Gymnasium, Showing the Bath Sunk in the Floor 






Corner of the Living-room 
































houses which embodied ideas with which Mr. _ the physical attributes of the Japanes course of a few lessons; but that it was a 
Steers was insympathy. “Hilltop,” asnow found that it was not a series of tricks \ighly developed system of education, the 


completed, is the result of the owner’s ideas could be learned by an athletic mar professors of which were as highly esteemed 
on what a house should be, and in their own country as are those 


the architect’s skilled advice and 
assistance in practical design and 
arrangement. 

To explain the reasons for the in- 
clusion of the beautifully designed 
gymnasium which is the great 
feature of the house, it should be 
noted that during his travels in 
Japan, Mr. Steers had been enor- 
mously impressed with the value of 
“jiu-jitsu’”? as asystem of moral 
and physical training. He learned 
a little of the art in the Land of 
the Rising Sun; just enough to 
convince him of its great efficacy 
in developing all the powers of 
the body. He saw, what so few 
people in England and America 
are aware of, that “jiu-jitsu’”’ was 
not a mere method of wrestling, 
but that it formed the foundation riculums of the country. 

of that extraordinary _ self-pos- The gymnasium is a room 
session, coolness, and adroitness Learning Jiu-jitsu from a Japanese. The Wrestling Mats on the surrounded on three sides by 
which are the mental as well as Floor Prevent Harm Coming from a Heavy Fall walls painted to represent typical 


in western lands, who occupy the 
principal chairs at colleges and 
universities. Hence the gymna- 
sium at “Hilltop,” with its ap- 
pliances for physical recreation. 
Several of the most prominent 
professors of ‘‘jiu-jitsu’’ have been 
over from time to time to instruct 
and exercise with the owner of 
this house of health on the hill, 
Among them may be mentioned 
Professor T. Tobari, one of the 
famous four who demonstrated 
before the Emperor of Japan the 
outstanding virtues of jiu-jitsu in 
comparison with other forms of 
physical culture, at a time when 
the government was deciding 
upon the best system to adopt for 
inclusion in the educational cur- 




















Library End of the Living-room One of the Two Ingles in the Living-room 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Looking toward the House from the Garden 


Surrey scenery as found in the neighbor- 
hood of Caterham. This mural decora- 
tive scheme was carried out by the talented 
artist, Mr. Hugh Wallis, of Altrincham, Man- 
chester. The fourth side is entirely open to 
the air, and gives direct access on to a grassy 


wrestling mats two or three inches thick laid 
down, surrounded 
by a thick cork 
carpet border about 
two feet wide. A 
sunken bath with 
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The Gymnasium, Showing One of the Two Wide Openings to 
the Lawn. The Bathing Pool can be Seen through 


the Latticed Door 


exercising lawn, at one end of which is a 
plunge bath made of concrete and fitted with 
a spring-board. There are rolling shutters 
which can be drawn down when the owner is 
away or when tremendous storms of wind 
and rain drive in from the east. The main 
floor of the gymnasium is constructed on 
springs like a dancing floor, with Japanese 





hot and cold water 
supply is fitted at 
one end of the 
room, and at the 
other is an arched 
fireplace recess. A 
door at the north 
end gives access to 
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a dressing-room and lavatory. Here the 
owner keeps his guns and revolvers, some of 
them being the trophies of shooting contests. 
All the year round the gymnasium floor 
makes a splendid sleeping place; but Mr. 
Steers quite as frequently sleeps out on the 
lawn on a camp mattress. 

In designing the ground floor of the house, 
the architect contrived so that the living- 
room should have sun the whole day. Win- 
dows face east, south, and west, and the room 
is L shaped, occupying the whole of one end 
of the plan. With the exception of two or 
three occasional tables and chairs, there is no 
loose furniture, but the walls are fitted with 
convenient writing-tables, drawers, cup- 
boards, shelves, and recesses. Two deep 
ingle-nooks with wide, open log fires warm 
the apartment, and offer tempting lounging- 
places with their roomy cushioned seats. All 
the woodwork is fumed oak, and the walls 
are simply red bricks above the oak paneling. 
Mr. R. Barry Parker designed everything in 
the house to the smallest detail, hence the 
general appearance of unity in the rooms. All 
meals are taken at a circular dining-table in 
the curved bay which is fitted with a window- 
seat coinciding with the shape of the table. 
A pianola-piano with specially designed case 
is one of the principal furnishing features of 
the room. A neat fitment at the side of one 


of the ingle-nooks affords accommodation 
for fuel, which is thus always handy but 
never unsightly. No radiators are to be 


The Exercising Lawn, Enclosed by a High Wooden Fence, 
The Swimming-Pool in the Foreground 
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AN 1880 ROOM 


( itil e, and a dull green, with touches of black. 
e ceiling and upper walls are in pale eeru, 

es Vhere the papers join is a three-inch ebon- 

| shelf with brackets. The woodwork is aq 

furt m white, the portiéres and curtains ecry 

ISSO. J] Japanese silk embroidered with brown and 

ite storks; on the mantel is a bronze and 

Jat k marble clock; above it a fine colored 
Sheraton. Thi French print in dull gold and ebony frame, 
koa e arm-chair needed re-covering, and fajjl- 

) find anything suitable either in color 

old lesign in the shops, we utilized the train 





ree | a heavy gold and brown-brocade gown 
rved bai ich had been made in 1880 to wear at a 
tered in af eption at the White House; the same gown 
ilk old gold ai » furnished two sofa pillows. 
One of the Bedrooms. The Furniture is all Fitted. lue — solid, expensi Thus, with the exception of the portiéres 


No Undetached Pieces 


found in the house. It was unnecessary to 
devise curtains to ensure privacy at night, 
for there are no neighbours or passers-by to 
look in, so the closely folded draperies of 
blue linen at the sides of the casements have 
a decorative rather than utilitarian object, 
for they are never drawn. Sage blue tiles 
on walls and steps are used for the staircase 
which rises from the living-room. 

A description of the home would not be 
complete without reference to the beautiful 
garden with its pergolas, fountains, and still 
pools in which irises, lilies, and other water 
plants flourish. Here is evidence that the 
miniature gardens of Japan have influenced 
Mr. Steers, and he in turn would seem to 
have influenced his architect, who without 
losing sight of the fact that the house is an 
English one, has nevertheless managed to 
invest it with surroundings wonderfully 
suggestive of the flower decked gardens of 
the Far East. Apart from strict regimen 
it would be strange indeed if good health 
were not easily attainable in a house like 
this, perched high upon a hill in one of the 
most beautiful rural districts in England, and 
affording elevating food for the mind in the 
views on all sides of ridge upon ridge of 
country stretching away to the horizon. 
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Che Main Approach t ‘Hilltop’’ Showing the Arched Pergola 
to the Right of the Gateway 


| oriental rugs (chosen for tan and old-blue 
good to tl ts), the room—dé Ja Garfield — contains 
t utterly it article not bought in 1880, in the best 
onious with 1 te that benighted era afforded. Arranged 
1e of things. Al iinst the strong colored dado, the ugly 
itions had mad es of the furniture are disguised, while 
em deat ue is given to its good finish and carvings 
Finally, we to low relief. 
mer, from the time the first nas- 
second floor, put it tiums begin to bloom, the plate-shelf 
cross-corner firep kept full of them, in small vases as near 
with very pl ether as the quantity of blossoms per- 
mantel of eboniz t. In winter the flowers are replaced 
pine and gray-bl bits of Lowestoft and Capo di Monte, 
tiles. A six-foot da panese ivories and Burmese idols, old 
has been placed on the lescent jars from Spain —in a word, all 
walls, of a strong dé e small, slender things picked up in years 
sign in two tones of travel, provided they are dull colored 
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Another View of the Living-room tan, two tones g! d fine, find a home on that black shelf. 
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HOW TO SELECT ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Fourth of a Series of Authoritative Articles on the Floor Coverings 
Produced by the Skilled Weavers and Dyers of the East 


/q ANY purchasers of oriental rugs are 
unaware that the methods of man- 

M ufacture in the East have changed 
greatly in the last thirty years, and 

that the change has an important bearing 
upon the character, condition, and quality 
of the rugs now offered for sale. Between 
1875 and 1890 it was a comparatively easy 
matter to purchase a good rug for the price 
which many dealers ask for a poor one to- 
day. Not all the rugs offered for sale were 
good, even then, but the majority of them 
were honest, individual, and cheap, partly 
because most of them were “home rugs”; 
that is, rugs made in Eastern homes, for 
use in the East. Rugs offered for sale to-day 
are, in most cases, not home products, made 
for Eastern use, but hand-woven factory 
products made to sell in the West and to sell 
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Pekin Rug (Chinese). Present-day interest in Chinese 
Tugs is to be attributed to their wonderful richness of 
color, their simple, interesting designs, and their scar- 
city. In general, they are coarse-woven, light in weight, 
and lacking in rigidity. In other words, they are won- 
derful pieces of decoration and comparatively poor 
carpeting. 

The border of this rug contains the Chinese seal or 
crest, the coin, the swastika, and numerous symbolical 
bats. The center consists ot the invariable circles of 
happiness, two butterflies representing cupids, a branch 
tom a pomegranate tree with its fruit, a tea plant, an 
apple bough, and numerous flowers such as the lotus, 
the lily, and the everlasting flower. 





By ARTHUR URBANE DILLEY 





Corner of an Antique India Rug. Date 1625-1675? 
Value $20,000. An antique rug such as this is of im- 
mense interest and importance in the history of rug 
weaving. It is one of the few remaining monuments 
to the artistic instinct of the Persian weavers, who, 
during the period of Akbar the Great, and subsequently, 
went into India to weave rugs for the Great Moguls. 
In all likelihood it became the loot of Afghan robbers 
during the eighteenth century. At any rate, it was 
bought from agents of these people at Peshawa, India, 
five years ago. 

The material is Pushmina, that is the fleece of the 
Himalayan goat, of which only three ounces can be 
obtained from a single animal. The knots are Sehna 
and average five hundred to the square inch. The de- 
sign is a combination of India and Persian motives. The 
center consists of numerous flowers, the most prom- 
inent of which are the acanthus, iris, lotus, and poppy, 
interlaced with vines. The border is Herat, with lotus 
and acanthus. The field is ivory and the main border 
dark blue. The combination of colors can hardly be 
surpassed 


quickly. Some of them are very good, some 
ordinary, some very bad. 

It is this condition which makes it im- 
portant to the purchaser of rugs who desires 
to buy intelligently that he should learn how 
to examine a rug and estimate its value. 
The purpose of this article is to present some 
facts which will help lovers of good rugs to 
select them discriminatingly. 

The first question which the rug buyer 
should ask himself is, What is the material of 
the rug? If it is wool, is it all wool, or is there 
jute and other fiber, cotton, hair, or silk 
used with it. The second question concerns 
the quality or grade of the material, and the 
third question its disposition and relative 
strength. 

The bearing of the first question lies in the 
fact that jute and some other fibers which 
may be mixed with wool are brittle and rot, 
and that jute and cotton are cheap mater- 
ials. Jute breaks off and sweeps out when 
the rugs are cleaned, and rots when wet, 
thereby loosening the texture of the whole 
rug, to its great detriment. Cotton warp 
and weft, though cheaper than wool, is 
harder and stiffer than a wool foundation, 
and rugs which contain it ordinarily lie 
better. Cotton occurring in the pile, as it 
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often does in certain rugs — in parts of the 
design in Ghiordes rugs, for example 
wears well and by remaining white and sharp 
gives “snap” and freshness even after the 
rug has attained great age. Silk and hair in 
the pile gives pleasing color and variety. 

The second question, concerning the quali- 
ity of material, is also important. Rug ma- 
terial varies in cost all the way from two 
cents to thirty-five cents a pound, and in 
character from the softest and most tender 
to the strongest and most rigid. The best 
is both strong and rigid. Pile material that 
packs down is lifeless and unattractive. It 
is important that a purchaser should know 
whether he is paying for the pick of the 
fleece or for what is essentially waste 
product. 

The third question, concerning the dis- 
position and relative strength of the material, 
involves examination of the weight of warp, 
weft, and pile. The warp should be heavi- 
est, strongest, and thickest, the pile next, 
and the weft lighest, though not too light. 
If the warp is lighter than the pile, and the 
pile is compact, the warp is likely to break in 
handling. If the warp is light and the 
weaving loose, the rug will pucker and creep 
on the floor and no amount of stretching will 
keep it in shape. The weft should be strong 
enough to hold the fabric together, despite 
rough handling. If the pile is lighter or 
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Samarkand Rug (Chinese). Although ordinarily 
grouped with the Bokhara weavings, the Samarkand 
rugs are Chinese by reason of their texture, material, 
design, and color. The design consists of the Chinese 
circle of happiness rather than of the Bokhara octagon, 
of Chinese buttertlies and plant forms. and of the swas- 
tika. The wave pattern or “barber pole” design of the 
border, although common among the rugs of the Cau- 
casus, is a Mongolian conceit. 
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Hamadan Rug (Persian). Hamadan or Ecbatana 
associated in biblical history with Esther and Mordecai, 
was the weaving-place of the best of the camel’s hair 
rugs. Made up largely of undyed camel's hair of many 
shades, often sorted and woven to streak the rug as 
shown in the plate; the old Hamadan, with simple pole 
medallion on a plain field, and plain outside color-band, 
is a rug of unusual individuality and _ attractiveness. 
Unhappily, no good word can be said for the modern 
rug product of this city. The weaving of recent years 
is loose, and the dyes, materials, and character cheap. 


shorter than it should be, the rug will not 
give good service. In a few years it will be 
worn to the warp and worthless. 

Certain other inquiries are hardly less 
important than the three questions which 
have just been named as fundamental. One 
is, How well is the materis! woven? The 
essential matter here is not only the number 
of knots to the square inch— 
that is, the fineness of the weaving 
— but also the tightness of the 
individual knots. As most mod- 
ern oriental rugs, especially in 
carpet sizes, are made in three to 
five different grades, it is very 
important to the buyer whether 
he is considering the best or the 
poorest. A margin of fifty to two 
hundred or more dollars between 
the quality represented and the 
quality offered is not uncommon. 
It is very important to the buyer 
that the knots be firmly tied. 
Knots poorly tied pull out easily 
at the back and loosen in service. 
Finally, the weaving should be 
so finished at the ends that the 
last rows of knots will not work 
away. 

Another matter for the buyer 
to consider is the condition of the 
material and the weaving. Is it 
worn? Is it moth-eaten? Is it 
dry and dead? Is it cut? Is it pieced? 
Is it crooked? Is it loose? If any of these 
conditions exist the rug has lost value. Old 
rugs that are worn to the foundation in 
spots are much less desirable for service than 
those with pile of fair depth that is worn 


Saruk Rug ( Western Persia ). 
Ispahans of the present day. Although not to be compared with th 
weavings of this district, they are tightly 
with center medallion, and harmoniously colored with dark, r 
people who make them, living out of the paths of trade up in 
Mountains, have held well to the old traditions of their art. 


evenly. The repai 
are numerous, is expens 
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concern. As 
inevitable. Rugs 
from age — and there 
less. They usual; 
line of the warp; 
threads, which are t 
rug, give way first. 
cut to eliminate worn sect 
have been weakened. 
pieced are ordinarily polled 1n 
well as weakened. The p and sei 
defects of a rug are easily detected by hi 
ing it to the light, and by examining carefu 
the back. Crooked weaving shows ecarele 
ness on the part of the maker. It detract 
from appearances and does not, therefor 
enhance value. Looseness of weave, result 
ing from long service and innumeral 
beatings and washings, is a condition « 
dissolution. The prospective purchaser wil 
do well to remember that although, as 
commonly said, a rug may it] 
meaning in appearance, it 
and stronger. 

There is also the qu 
dye. Three kinds are used in oriental 
— vegetable dye, animal dye, and moder 
aniline dye. They vary in cost from sixt 
cents to ten dollars a po ind. It is import 
to the purchaser, therefore, to know wheth« 
he is buying good dye or 
Kazak rugs belonging to the writer, al 
lutely similar in design, size, and intent, a1 
to the inexperienced rug buyer apparent 
of similar value, one is worth at least 
times as much as the other simply becaus¢ 
the difference in dve. 

The final question before the rug buyer 
whether the dye has been “treated”’ 
other words, whether the rug has been “d 
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The modern oriental rugs mad« 


tored,”’ “pickled,” “washed,” or ‘ boile 
Much has been written concerning “trea 
ment’ processes. Reduced to its simple 
terms, “treatment’’ means the applicatio1 
of chloride of lime, 


peroxide of hydrogen 


oxalic and sulphuric acid, either in a bat 


saruk are the 
finest antique 
woven, gracefully design 
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with a brush. The purpose of this 
treatment”’ is, by reducing the harsh colors 
' a new fabric, to obtain the harmony of 
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Shiraz Rug (Persian). This rug is an excellent choice 
from which to teach the diversity of appropriated de- 
sign used by the weavers of the garden city of Persia, 
the city of the poets Sadi and Hafiz. The center is 
pole medallion, not unlike the Hamadan rug, from the 
weavers of which it was probably taken. The center 
is also Herati, that is, decorated with two leaves sur- 
rounding a rosette. This pattern is taken from the 
Feraghan weavers. The center might consist of the 
Caucasian shawl stripe, here used in the corners of 
the field, or the palm leaves and cypress trees of the 
border. 

The sure signs of the Shiraz are not these appro- 
priated patterns. They are the overcasting of the sides 
of the rug in serveral colors, the little tassels of wool 
projecting from this overcasting, and the broad mats at 
the ends of the rug as in the weavings of Afghanistan. 


color characteristic of age. The 
results may be satisfactory if the 
object is attained without detri- 
ment to the durability of the 
fabric. They are very unsatis- 
factory if the rug is injured. 
The practitioners of “ treat- 
ment’’ maintain that their pro- 
cesses simply put a finish on the 
rug. Lovers of antique rugs, 
wedded to the old dyes and old 
methods, maintain, on the other 
hand, that the “treatment” pro- 
cesses are a fraud. Whether 
these processes are to be ap 
proved or not, they are probably 
here to stay. They will be prac- 
tised as long as the vast majority 
of rug buyers demand old color 
effects in new rugs. A _ large 
portion of the oriental rugs on the 
market to-day are acid-treated. 
Many of them are sold as 
antiques, because genuine antique 
exceedingly scarce and very 


commonly 
jyes. The 
Feraghan 
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hesitate to buy 
rugs, if they have a proper guar- 
intee from a responsible source that the 
ugs have not been injured; that is; that they 
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will wear out through service and not dis- 
integrate as a result of the “treatment.” 

The creation of an artifical sheen is also 
part of the “treatment” process. The rug 
is “panned, ’ much as velvet is, under hot 
evlinders, ordinarily after an application of 
slycerine or parafiin wax. The sheen is not 
permanent ; it disappears with wear and with 
washing; but in time it will be replaced by a 
natural sheen, if the pile of the rug is good. 

“Treatment” covers also the changes that 


The jirst three articles in Mr. Dilley’s series appeared in the March, April and May issues of The House Beautiful. 


are made in individual colors. Reds, yellows 
greens, and blues are easily converted into 
other colors by expert dyers. Ink is fre- 
quently employed as a last process to color 
the exposed warp when the acid has over- 
bitten certain portions of the pile. 

These facts in regard to the “treatment” 
of rugs are ugly and unpleasant. It will be 
seen at once how they complicate the prob- 
lem of rug buying, and what a source of 
perplexity and disappointment they may be 


ORIENTAL RUG VALUES AND PRICES will be published in the October number. 
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to the inexperienced buyer. Nevertheless 
they do not prevent the attainment of full 
value in rug purchasing, if the buyer will 
inform himself of the new conditions or 
resort to the advice of those who understand 
them and can be trusted to treat him hon- 
estly. It ought not to be necessary to say 
that if a dealer sells “treated’’ rugs, he 
should state the fact frankly and without 
reserve to his customers. There are how- 
ever, many dealers who do not do this. 


The fijth and last on 








SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE 
LAYING OUT OF SMALL LOTS 


FTEN have the efforts of the archi- 
tect, who has taken the greatest 
pains to create plans of true artistic 
merit, been put to naught by the 

carelessness and more often by the ignorance 
of the person who lays out the landscape. 

L. H. Bailey says: “The fact is, the easiest 
way to spoil a good lawn is to put a flower 
bed on it; and the most effective way to 
show off flowers to least advantage is to plant 
them in a bed in the greensward.”’ 

Let us recall to mind some underlying 
principles in landscape gardening. There 
are certain fundamental rules, the applica- 
tion of which will insure a fine landscape; to 
ignore these will render your work conspicu- 
ous for its lack of artistic effect, and invite 
criticism by those who know better. 

There are two great styles of landscape 
gardening, viz., the natural style, where you 
endeavor to reproduce nature’s landscape. 

The architectural style; which is geomet- 
rie or formal. 

The question at once arises: Which style 
shall we adopt for the small lot? The nat- 
ural style is more suitable for large estates, 
where nature’s landscape abounds. 

The architectural style, with its rectan- 
gular and circular areas for grass plots and 
plants, is the style to be adopted for small 
lots. 

These two styles should not be employed 
together on a small lot. Every fact directs 
your attention to the geometric or formal 
style. The street upon which your lot is 
situate; your lot is perchance rectangular; 
your house itself; are not natural, but arti- 
ficial. 

Let us consider the geometric or formal 
style more fully so we may feel that we are 
on a sound basis before adopting it. In the 
geometric style the idea to be kept constantly 
in mind is that the house is the central figure. 
Its beauty is to be enhanced and not de- 
tracted from. You should not wish to hide 
a fine architectral style or design. Your 
object should be to set off the building to the 
best possible advantage. 

The architectural design of the building 
should determine the plan and design of .he 
garden, since the adjacent landscape should 
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be a continuous development of the design 
of the house. 

You must not conceive the idea, that it is 
permissible in the geometric style to lay out 
as many formal beds and circular walks as 
you may wish. Your lawn is the very 
ground-work of the whole picture, and you 
must preserve as much of it as possible. 

Simplicity, one of the elemental qualities 
in laying out grounds of this character, is 
indispensable. The smaller the grounds, the 
more simple the landscape should be. Sim- 
plicity gives dignity to the building, and 
dignity lends boldness and grace, as one 
writer has well said. I would advise you to 
avoid some of the fancy, and I might say, 
funny flower beds that we see on the small 
and larger places too. 

Your designs should be easily understood. 
People do not wish to study a design, and then 
be compelled to go away no wiser than at 
first. 

Do not put all the designs you may see in a 
Design book on your place. Some will suit; 
others will not. Do not plant every shrub 
and flower that is called to your attention or 
because they are pretty. Some will fit in 
your picture; others will not. 

Your designs and plants should be in har- 
mony with the house so that you may have a 
complete and consistent picture. Your plans 
should have character and finish in them. 
The qualities namely: Simplicity; Boldness; 
Grace; Character; Finish and Variety; you 
will find in the books on this subject, and 
their application can be seen on the best 
layed out places. Let us make a practical 
application of these qualities. We may 
assume we have a lot 100 feet wide by 200 
feet deep, fronting on a wide boulevard. 
Upon this lot has been erected a house whose 
architecture is its predominating feature. 
The building is situated well on the side of 
the lot, and at the proper distance back from 
the street, leaving quite a lawn on the front. 

To avoid going into the details of terraces 
we may assume the lot has been graded and 
is about the same grade as the boulevard. 


The question now arises: What is the proper 
way to lay out this lot, so that it will be in 
harmony with the design of the house? 

You will observe at once that we have an 
excellent setting for the house, to wit, a 
level lawn fronting on a wide street. 

There are two aspects that at once force 
themselves upon our attention. One is, 
that there should be a fine perspective from 
the street to the rear of the lot. The other 
is, that an appropriate landscape should be 
provided on the largest area of the lot facing 
the house on the side. I will offer a few 
plain suggestions in laying out this lot. 
There are more elaborate illustrations which 
probably would suit our purpose better, but 
I wish to be as plain as possible, leaving any 
additional ornamentation to your own judg- 
ment and taste. 

I would plant around this lot a hedge, 
which should be kept clipped. I would not 
allow this hedge to grow high enough to 
obstruct the full view of the place. The 
shape in which the hedge should be clipped 
will depend somewhat upon the adjacent 
hedges, if there are any; if not, it should be 
clipped in harmony with the outlines of the 


house. Should the outlines of the house be 
straight lines giving the appearance of 


squares, rectangles, and triangles, I should 
clip it square or box shape. 

Next we come to the walks. Remember, 
we said that as much lawn should be kept 
intact as possible. I should therefore put 
down no more walks than are absolutely 
necessary. The entrance walk should be a 
wide one and in the proper proportion to the 
width of the house. It should start at the 
street, on the same side of the lot as the 
house, and at right angles with the street, 
and run straight to the front door of the 
house. If the design of the house permit, 
I should carry this walk around the house on 
all sides. In carrying this walk around the 
house you should be careful that it should 
follow closely the ground line of the house. 
Between the house and the walk I would 
make a grass border, to be in proper propor- 
tion in width to the walk. This walk will be 
graceful if the outlines of the house are grace- 
ful. It makes an excellent setting for the 
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house, and is useful and convenient. This 
grass border is all that is necessary, if the 
ground line finish of the house is of such a 
character, that it should be seen. On the 
other hand, if the finish of the house will 
permit | would make a plant border between 
the grass border and the house. In this 
border I would plant evergreens to obliterate 
the abrupt line of contact of the house with 
the ground. 

I would make no circular walks where 
straight ones will do, for the reason that 
people will take the shortest distance be- 
tween two points. The result will be that 
you will have paths across portions of your 
lawn, which is unsightly and deprives your 
place of the finish so much to be desired. 
The walks should be well made and well 
drained, so that one may go out immediately 
after a rain for exercise and fresh air. Leaving 
the question of walks for a while, let us take 
the largest area of the lot facing the side of 
the house. 

You will remember we wanted a perspec- 
tive from the street to the rear of the lot, and 
a proper landscape on the side of the house. 
We must take into consideration the quality 
of variety. The lot must not appear too 
flat or it will be monotonous. There must 
be something to interest one. 

Your lot is wide enough, and I would sug- 
gest a pergola, the style to conform with the 
architecture of the house, to be built next to 
the hedge and running parallel with the side 
of the house. I should build it wide enough 
for seats and small tables. This will give 
you all the privacy you need, and as much 
as you could expect on a place of this size. 

The pergola could be covered with grapes, 
trained so as to fruit at the top, and on the 
sides I would plant some vines for foliage 
and flower effect. These can be kept cut so 
that they will not run over the top. In 
front of the pergola I should lay out a par- 
terre, parallel with the pergola; the outlines 
of which facing the house should be deter- 
mined by the outlines of the house. The 
parterre should be as long as the pergola. 
The width of the pergola, parterre, and lawn 
between the parterre and the walk around 
the house should be in proper proportion 
which will be determined by the width and 
situation of the house. 

The parterre should contain all the flowers 
necessary. Nothing very tall should go in 
here, as you wish to keep the vista open 
from the street to the rear of the lot. If the 
parterre be adjacent to the pergola the small 
plants should be placed in front with taller 
ones as go to the rear. This will give a banked 
appearance. If, however, you have enough 
room, a walk with small grass borders on 
both sides could be run between the pergola 
and the parterre. In this case your tall 
plants should be in the center, and the small 
ones on the sides. This will give you a fine 
view from the street through the walk also 
a fine effect from the side of the house. At 
each end of this walk I should place a seat, 
the style of which should be in keeping with 
the design of the house. You will have to 
run a walk of proper width from a point on 
the walk around the house, and at right 
angles with it, straight to the center of the 
parterre and pergola. 


If you desire : l elaborate scl 
you may lay out the parterr 
walks and beds of va s designs. It 
however, that by plant a wl 
would give a more home-like and ple: 
effect, and at the same time be in ps 
harmony, because of the fact that the 
lines of the parterre itself cor 
the outlines of the house. \ 
that the front lawn is left oper 
lawn between the parterre and t! lk1 
the house. You have an open vist: 
the street between the pergola and the | 
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se evergreens 


for this purpose. Thy 

dark foliage with a fine, soft texture, 

make an excellent background for floweri 
I would plant the t 


shrubs in front. 
growing shrubs next to the evergreens, 
then smaller ones down to the lawn, maki 
a banked appearance. This will give as 
appearance and a background for the wh« 
picture. 

The children’s playgro 
shaded with some deciduous trees. 
of these shrubs may be planted as an unde 
growth. You will have to run a walk fi 
the rear of the house to a walk facing the 
plots in the rear of the evergreens. At tl 
point of intersection ol 
plant dwarf and form: 
the flat appearance. 


ind will have t 


the w: 


ul evergreens to reile 


You will notice that I plant no tree 
shrubs on the lawn, only at the edges 
in that case for the purpose of screening so? 


object from view. Keep the green turf op 
and clear. Do not make the 
planting too large trees Chey 
suitable for large places. They look 
for a time, but after a few years they 
look badly, in that they will be growing « 
of proportion with the surrounding lands 
You should know the height and the diamet 
of the top when full grown; the 
texture of the foliage for artistic effect. 
We now come to the harmony of col 
This is a very important question. It 
also a very difficult one. I imagine it 
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take a place in the rear. Here is where t 


true artistic taste enters. Bearing in 
that the house is the central figure, 
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life to the surroundings. The color of the 
lowers should be in harmony with the house 
nd with each other. 

The texture and color of the foliage of the 

ees and shrubs also should be in harmony 
with the house and with each other. Some 
plants are so bold and majestic that they 
should stand alone. Others need thei 
friends to associate with, so that their colors 

be brought out to the best advantage, 
Now there is only one way of doing this, 
You should at first study the outlines of the 
house. Get the predominating features 
h the architect had in mind when he 
lrew the plans. 
rry them out in the garden plan. Having 
studied the subject thoroughly, you will find 
picture forming in your mind. This is the 
ie to take your pencil and paper and begin 
lrawing the plan. Note where every flower 
nd plant is to go. You will have formed g 
lefinite idea as to the color, texture, height, 
diameter of the plant for a certain place, 
iid you be near a nursery you could go 
ind pick out the very plant that you need, 
If you should not be so located, you can take 
the seedman’s and the nurseryman’s cata- 
logues which contain the fullest descriptions 
the plants, and with a little patience and 
perseverance, find the plant you need. In 
selecting the plant you should know the 
olor of the flower, foliage, and its texture. 
You should know the time it blooms, so that 
‘ou may have a succession of bloom through- 
ut the season, and to aid you in proper 
massing for artistic effect. 

Having formed the picture in your mind, 
ind having made it more tangible by drawing 
} plan of it, you should adhere to it strictly. 
Do not change a thing unless some unforseen 
lificulty arises. If, as you go along, you 
change this and that, you will find that you 
have probably spoiled the whole picture by 
neglecting at the time to note what effect the 
hange may have had on the original plan. 

Remember the fundamental principles. 
ret the picture you desire well before your 
mind and then go ahead. 

What could be more interesting to the true 
garden lover? Take a little seed; place it 

a congenial soil; your expectancy is at 

nee aroused; you go time and again to 
ook for its appearance; it almost becomes 
your existence. Finally you are 
greeted by its appearance. There is a kind 
' thrill which possesses you. You watch 
you see it develop day by day, and finally 
bursts into bloom. The reward is yours, 
the watchfulness and care of its needs. 

So it is with your garden plan. You have 
lied and formed the picture well in your 
lind. It is constantly before you. It does 

t seem to belong to you as yet. It appears 
far off. It is in the realm of anticipation. 
You wish to grasp and secure it. Se you 
egin to plant the little plants; you care for 
hem tenderly; you endeavor to anticipate 
heir needs; you watch them day by day. 
You begin to see your picture unfolding. 

hat fascination takes hold of you! It 3 
ur own creation. You are reaping your 

ard. Finally the whole picture spreads 
self before you and you are satisfied. You 
re ever ready to answer the inevitable pre- 
ntious critic with a quizzical smile. 
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CALIFORNIA studio of marked 

originality and beauty, both in it- 

self and its setting, is that of 

Charles Keeler, the poet and scient- 
ist, at Berkeley. The studio crowns one of 
the low Claremont hills, being but a short 
distance from the fashionable Claremont 
hotel. It is approached from the street, three 
hundred feet away, down a path, through a 
live-oak grove, over a rustic bridge spanning 
a little stream, and up some steps beside a 
sroup of three pools 
of water. These pools 
are fed from a spring 
that issues directly 
under the building, 
and about them is a 
orove of birch trees 
and a rustic open-air 
room. 

The studio stands 
at the rear of an 
irregula r two-acre 
tract, in the open 
rim of a hill, yet close 
to the laurels and 
live-oaks that fringe 
thestream. The 
building, a low one, 
isin form a rectangle 
0 x 40, with two 
extending alcoves. It 
is literally a house 
built upon a rock, 
being built of and 
into an out-cropping, 
some twelve feet in 
height, of volcanic 
rock. The southwest 





The 


Library 


wall rests upon the rock which was blasted 
out to form a part of this side of the studio. 
This wall is made of rock quarried out of 
the site of the building, and the other three 
walls are built of the rock to a height 
of about three feet. Above this the remain- 


ing walls are of concrete reinforced with 
iron rods, and are about six inches thick. 
The concrete is toned with linseed oil and 
yellow ochre, making a color as near as pos- 
This 


sible to the natural color of the rock. 





The Studio of Mr. Charles Keeler 


toning was applied to both the 
outside and the inside walls. It 
gives a somewhat irregular mot- 
tled and crackled effect, quite 
unlike a dead even surface, and 
suffuses the interior with a warm, 
golden glow. 

Rafters of 4 x 6 inch pine 
timbers support the roof, the ceil- 
ing being of rough pine boards 12 
inches wide. Each pair of the 
rafters is held together with a 
heavy beam tie, cut out in a 
simple curved decorative design 
These ties are bolted to the rafters 
and the rafters bolted to pine 
knees that rest against the con- 
crete wall. 

There are two alcoves. In one 
is a large arched fireplace, the 
back of which is blasted out of 
the solid rock. It is all formed 
of concrete, with a concrete shelf 
above it and a wide concrete 
hearth. Beside the fireplace 
stands an old stone Mexican 
metate or corn-grinder, and, at 
right angles to it, and against the 
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wall of the alcove, is a massive square-post 
oak couch, the joints being mortised and 
wedged. Under the window opposite the 
fireplace is a large home-made chest, with a 
design of mermaids and dolphins. 

In the other alcove stands a tea table, and 
close at hand are the requisites for the mak- 
ing and the serving of a simple meal. 

The furnishings are unusual — travel tro- 
phies and art treasures giving the character. 
There are the book-lined walls, the finely 

selected library of a 


man of letters. In 


the center of the 
room stands a mas- 
sive hand-made 
table, with a ham- 


mered copper lamp 
upon it, an antique 
bronze incense 
burner, many books, 
etc. ASamoan tappa 
cloth serves for a 
cover. {The piano, an 
old Steinway square 
which retained 
its sweetness and 
purity of tone, is 
covered with tappa 
cloths of a rare 
variety — presents 
from the natives of 
Samoa. There is a 
carved Chinese table 
of teak-wood, and 
carved Italian and 
Chinese chairs. 
(Continued on page 
S6) 
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A BACHELOR’S RETREAT 


HERE was no doubt in the minds of 
my friends that I was a victim for 
the ‘‘ Home for Incurables,” else, why 
this array of strange household 

goods? What reason had a bachelor to spend 
one-half of his spare time among old junk 
shops, buying up second-hand furniture, 
and the other half scrubbing it up and en- 
deavoring to make it respectable with fresh 
varnish and new upholstering, unless mildly 
mad? 

Some were inclined to drop me a peg or two 
in their estimation, “for why,” they said, 
“will he fill up his home with this crazy, 
cracked, clap-trap, old stuff when he surely 
has the means to buy good shiny-coated, 
quartered-oak furniture, which will give to 
the new home a properly fresh atmosphere?” 
And so they eyed me askance, made schedules 
and hazarded prophecies as to who was to 
have dominion over this heterogeneous 
array of hand-me-downs when I should pass 
away. 

But meanwhile as the collection grew, 
stray thoughts regarding insanity dis- 
appeared from my mind, presumably for- 
ever, for my time was too seriously occupied 
in scraping, patching, and varnishing, to 
afford opportunity for thought. I had a 
sareer to carve for myself and with so ex- 
cellent a hobby to ride in my leisure hours, 
and the possibility of bridling new ones if 
this should pall, I had a feeling of security 
and of contempt for those quibs and jibes 
with which my misguided friends were wont 
to bombard me. 

I had from infaney been a confirmed col- 
lector, having run the gamut of picture 
sards, postage stamps, butterflies, coins, 
old horseshoes, marbles, etc., ete., but this 
last malady exceeded them all in acuteness. 

The cause of the above lengthy preamble 
had its inception in the necessity for some 
bedroom furniture for my old room, and as 
the furniture-store product which came 
within my means was not to be considered, 
the junk shops were visited. 

This was in the days before every magazine 
above the ten-cent stratum printed a page 
on “How to Collect Old Furniture” and the 
devotees of junk were few in number, so it 
was an untried but fishful sea on which I 
embarked. 

The first dip of the net brought up a ma- 
hogany dresser and two washstands which 
though commonplace in design, answered 
the purpose and were in such good condition 
as to require only thorough disinfection, 
scrubbing, and a thin coat of varnish to make 
them at once available for use. A four- 
poster bed now became imperative, but alas, 
many months of exposure to the varied germs 
of junk shop interiors were required before 
it was finally secured, and then it was as the 
fruit of a long journey. 

Regular visits were now paid to the old- 
furniture emporiums and a goodly degree of 
proficiency was attained in the gentle art of 
beating down prices, in fact this became the 
most exciting part of the game and many an 
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hour was spent in shrewd barga 
in this, as in any kind of 
patience is required and long spells of 
munerative hunting will bring one to 
verge of quitting, w! f a sudden fron 
musty recesses of a heap of evil-smell 
household castoffs, a treasure will be 
out. 

Thus was my beautiful 


otner 


ecentel table rol 


Dirty, cracked, and ill-favored whet 


let) 
| ’ 


covered, the price vas easily worket 
to eight dollars. After a few weeks of 
termittent labor over its ancient form 
lost came into its own and truly, 
former owner would never have 
his property in this magnificent specimer 
the cabinet-maker’s art 

A smaller pillar table, of the 
variety, was picked 
four dollars and 
drawers of which 
tacles for coal, 
and a half. 

One seven-foot sofa partially refinish¢ 


came for fifteen dol 


recog! 


folding 
nother shop 


chiffonnier, 


anothe1 
but 
The word dirt and looks gruesot 
to the outsider, but to the collector, it 
rather than detracts from the value of 
for in his eyes the rich beauty of old mah« 
any is never greater than when under 
operation of his scraper it 
from its mummy-coat of grime 

An old shelf clock with an 
landscape painted on the glass 
found masquerading under several ec 
of yellow paint, the removal of whicl 
vealed the choicest of mahogany This e 
about two dollars. 

A cut-glass astral 
otherwise barren trip, 
twenty-five cents, and numerous minor ol 
jects, such as candle samovars, | 
of lustre, china, glassware, etc., were scoop¢ 
up from time to time. 

A quaint little work table in curly maj] 
and cherry came for a mere trifle and thre 


sounds 


is seen to eme 


impos 


door, 


being secured 


] 
STICKS, 


low, splat-backed chairs of Empire desigi 


with haircloth covered seats were corrall 
for two or two and a half dollars apiece. A 
assortment of frames drift 
in from time to time, at prices varying f1 
one to two dollars according to siz 
color, and previous condition of servitu 

One of the finest pieces secured was 
“bureau” secretary with claw feet and carve 
columns, the mahogany of which it 
made being unusually 


ovee 


aniece 
apler 























drawers inside the desk arrangement being 
of bird’s-eye maple. This had been refinished 
by a small dealer and was secured only at g 
goodly price, but a year or so after its pur. 
a similar one (except for scroll feet 
and corbels instead of the carved columns) 
in native walnut of exceptional richness 
was secured for four dollars, while waiting 
one day between trains in a small junction 
town. 

Meanwhile the four-poster continued to 
be the will-o-the-wisp which led many g 
fruitless chase and hope was beginning to 
vane, when one day, while in a distant city 
on business, the lumber pile of an out-of. 
the-way shop yielded up the long coveted 
treasure. With square, tapering posts eight 
feet high, a few touches of simple carving 
on encircling moldings and wood of the 
choicest San Domingo mahogany, it was 4 
beauty. Ten dollars changed hands in ne 
gotiating this deal and at last the long-sought 
quarry had been bagged. 

The chase had consumed a year or more, 
nd meanwhile the other pieces, including 
a number not mentioned here, had gradually 
achieved respectability, but now a new 
problem arose. Instead of the few pieces of 
bedroom furniture orginally sought for, the 
spoils consisted of sufficient material to 
half furnish a small house, and as a result, 
much of it was, perforce, stored in the bam 
which had done duty as a workshop. 

The solution, however, was arrived at 
through the family’s removal to a new home, 
n which two bedrooms were thrown into one, 
across the middle of which was placed a flat 
archway to support the ceiling and structure 
In this way a good-sized room was 
produced, but even so, there was an over 
flow of furnishings which had to be turned 
over to the tender mercies of the family, to 
lo duty in the general living-rooms. 

And here, of an evening, “far from the 
madding crowd,” I could settle proudly down 
in undisturbed quiet, among my own, mine 
by right of discovery, mine by right of con- 
quest (from dirt and decay), and mine by 
right of possession, to dream of the varied 
ales with which, had they tongues, they 
might beguile my idle hours. 

Something less than a score of years have 
I still sit among my mahogany 

The pieces all are here, but not 
in that quiet upstairs room. Oh no! Itis 
unything but quiet around them now, and 
as I watch one tiny pair of hands steer an 
iron ‘‘choo-choo” down the polished back 
rail of my beloved sofa, while another, armed 
with a purloined screwdriver, beats tattoos 
upon the table base, I smile and think of the 
dreams of those old days of search and scrape 
and rub. 

Once in a while the old longing for the junk 
piles comes over me and I sneak down to the 
but the fascination’s gone. New 
interests have filehed the charm and, empty 
handed, I leave the old haunts and go instead 
to Toyland where things more fascinating 
far are to be found. 
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| A SWIMMING-POOL & A TEA-HOUSE 


by a later generation, rose from the position 
of kitchen-gardener at 


iG 





T was Inigo Jones who built the first 
garden-house in England, thereby 
adding a picturesque feature to land- 
architecture, and inaugurating 


scape 
a custom peculiarly associated with the 
Stuarts. This was in the reign of James I, 


and the extensive estate of “Beckett,” near 
Faringdon, in Berkshire, was the setting. The 
beautiful gardens of Beckett have been re- 
modeled several times, but the garden-house 
and the terrace still remain as monuments 





Interior of the Tea-house. 


to the genius of the great architect of the 
English Renaissance. In Queen Anne’s reign 
the building became a “‘tea-house,’ and 
ceased to be called the various names of 
“garden-house,”’ “‘fishing-lodge,” ‘“summer- 
house” and ‘ Chinese house.”’ 


Beckett is on the highroad between Bath 
and London, and the little house on the ter- 
race was erected in order to give the ladies 


esting 


of the family an opportunity to view the 
London coach as it passed back and forth. 
In its “Chinese” room many notables of 
the day gathered, and there are inter- 
letters extant describing its hos- 
pitality and the famous tea brewed within 
its walls. 

During the late Jacobean period garden 
architecture assumed new forms. ‘“‘Tea- 
houses,” “banquet-halls,” ‘‘fishing-lodges,”’ 
and “pavilions” became quite as much a part 












Hampton Court to 
a post hardly less important than that of 
the great Christopher Wren himself. He 
was an exponent of the ‘‘naturalistic”’ school, 
and ruin followed in his path. The clipped 
hedges of Elizabeth’s day, the quaint 
and naive topiary introduced by William 
and Mary, the terraces and wall-fountains 
planned by Charles II, the picturesque little 
houses beloved by all the Stuarts were ruth- 

















of the garden scheme as sun-dials and hedges 
—all an outgrowth, it is said, of Inigo Jones’ 
charming little building at Beckett. Many 
of these garden accessories were altered dur- 
ing the reign of George I, and others were 
totally destroyed by Launcelot Brown, 
otherwise known as “Capability” Brown, 
chief landscape-gardener under George II. 
Capability Brown, surnamed “Calamity” 
83 








Decorations and Furniture by Frederick C. Walton 


lessly destroyed in order to conform to the 
mistaken ideas of the day. Everything for- 
mal was dubbed artificial; straight lines fell 
into disrepute; old schemes were doomed. A 
later generation tried to undo what Brown 
had done, but many of the old “‘garden de- 
lights” were lost forever. “Of all the de- 
structive forces which make havoe in a 
garden,” says an old writer, “ man is surely 
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The Brick Paved Terrace and the Swimming-pool Looking 
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Bath-house and Tea-house in the Distance. 
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86 THE HOUSE 


the greatest, far outdoing weather or time, 
dire as the ravages of both may be.”’ 

Early in the nineteenth century the 
sixth Viscount Barrington, owner of Beckett, 
remodeled the gardens, restoring as much 
as possible the older part, and making ex- 
tensive additions. The tea-house as it now 
stands is reached by a bridge and a long 
brick terrace bordered with yew trees. It 
has a long, overhanging roof, quite Chinese 
in character, a narrow door, wholly Eng- 
lish, and windows in the French ‘“ manner.” 
it faces a lily pool, and beyond is a “rosary ”’ 
and a sun-dial, enclosed with hedges of box 
and privet. The walls of this so-called “‘gar- 
den gem” are deeply yellow, and its pagoda- 
like roof is of vivid green slates, capped with 
white. Below is a bank of fuchsias, roses, 
and magnolias—much as it was when Hor- 
ace Walpole, who had a discriminating taste 
in gardens, visited Beckett. On the inte- 
rior walls may still be seen the Chinese dec- 
orations, worn and faded, but still of pic- 
turesque interest. 

From an English garden of the seven- 
teenth century to an American garden of 
the twentieth is quite a long way if you count 
the years — but otherwise they are not far 
apart. Both gardens are formal, inasmuch 
as they are closely related to their surround- 
ings and to the architectural requirements. 
Both gardens have terraces, walls and pools, 
and both have a tea-house. Italy has 
been the inspiration of the scheme at ‘‘Seven 
Gables Farm,” the summer home of Mrs. 
Morse Ely which is shown in our illustrations. 
The architects of the grounds are Messrs. 
Little & Browne, of Boston. Mr. Frederick 
C. Walton of Chicago decorated and fur- 
nished the tea-house, and is responsible for 
many of the exterior details. The benches 
of the terrace were designed by him, also 
the wall trellises, with their quaintly painted 
flower-pots. 


In the ‘‘ General vi 
scheme as a whole 
low lines, in full n 
landscape, the balustrad 
pool on a level with t! 
the higher lines of t] 
fountains in the cente 
ing point. At one 
tea-house, and at the « 
The broad walk connecting 
in pattern with wide joints 
are benches, alternatin 
or with the unique trelli 
lead down to the pool which may als 
reached from the sides benches 
used by the bathers and hose who mere! 
“watch the others swimming-p¢ 
is not merely a pict 
big country house, but a feature in daily 

Outwardly the bath-house and tea-hi 
are alike. They are white wit blue-gre¢ 
trellises laid like a checker-board, and * 
shaded by awnings of Italian sail cloth of 
peculiar shade of reddish brown, 
extremely effective with the color scher 
of the garden. It is only recently 
this sail cloth has been importe 1, althe 
its glorious color is known to all who | 
been in Italy. 

There are many Italian accessories w 
add point and beauty to the estate. | 
Florence came the bi; 
not unlike Della Rob! 
and glowing yellow 
forming superb recept 
flowers. Two of th 
the steps leading to t 
a fitting introduction t 
is delightfully sp 
whimsical little room, full 
slightly reminescent 
mildly suggestive of 
in an imitative way; 
ual in the handling. 


s mentioned. Ste] 


,ecessory 


rs of colored fale I 


BEAUTII 


AS Ke 
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yellow trellis, and beyond is Lake Como, 


n 


lo say that the walls are painted in scenic 
yle over which a wooden trellis is placed 


is perhaps a more exact way of putting it, 


ut the first sentence conveys the idea, 
You look through the trellis to distant trees 
nd mountains. You are on an island look- 
ng out on water on all sides, and there are 

lges and castles in the distance, and 
‘ther fairy tale properties. In the fore. 
zround are parrots—very whimsical birds, 


i¢ 
} 
L 


having no particular connection with the 
andscape, but adding to the unexpectednegs 


f things = 


and the “unexpected” element is 
he most engaging quality of the tea-house, 
You are not quite sure what will come next, 

To a point goes the roof, and to a point 


goes the ceiling—the latter in the shape of 


he brown sail cloth, which gives to the room 
juite a tent-like appearance, a baldichino, in 
ct. At the edge of the wall and ceiling 


is a scalloped and fringed lambrequin of sail 


‘th, giving a peculiar indoor effect to an 
yutdoor scheme and making it seem a really, 
uly room after all. The furniture, like the 
rim, is white, but that hardly conveys its 

| character, for the chair legs are a fetch- 

green, and the backs are ornamented in 
right yellow bands and yellow flower. 
‘ts. And finally it may be said that 
tea is served here, just as it was in the little 
rarden-house at Beckett, and if the guests 

the Countess Barrington were interested 
nd entertained by her Chinese decorations, 
Mrs. Ely’s guests are no less so by the hills, 
ind castles and parrots of Mr. Walton’s clever 

The broad porches of ‘Seven Gables 
Farm” look out upon the sunken gardens, the 
wimming-pool, and the terraces. Beyond 
he wall, Lombardy poplars will some day 


be planted, and their tall, straight lines will 
emphasize the Italian character of the 


rounds. 








THE DISCOVERY OF GLASS 


LINY gives a well-known account of 
the discovery of glass by Phcenician 
sailors who built a fire on the sand 
with which soda was mixed. 

Now, this account is untenable, says The 
National Jeweler and Optician, and we note 
that Pliny does not give it other than a story 
he had heard. On the other hand, it is not 
to be wondered at that such a story should 
become current, considering that Egypt was 
not a timber-producing country, there being 
no occasion there for furnace fires, or fires 
other than for the most necessary domestic 
use; while Phoenicia was heavily timbered 
and its people, the great traders of the world 
at that period, were accustomed to the use 
of fires and became the glass makers of the 
world after the Egyptians. 

From the copper glaze of the tombs of Beni 
Hasson to the making of a true glass occu- 
pied what to us would be a very long time, 
that is, about 1,000 years. The mixture of 
the alkali from the Natron lakes (in the 
vicinity of Alexandria), with a substance like 
copper slag, developed into nearly what we 
know as glass, the first piece being altogether 


opaque, showing the insufficent heat 
insufficient alkali or flux. 
tion of pieces found is exactly what woul 
happen to glass made this way 


A NARROW HALL 

Y hall is formed 

row passageways meeting a is 

angles. It contains many do 

but only one window. 

papered in dingy blue and the woodwork y 
brown — impossible! I painted the wi 

work a beautiful white enamel and staine 


two long, 1 
t 


riot 


the doors, the hand-rail and the stair-tread 


mahogany. I had it papered in a two-ton 
yellow paper, with a plain yellow ceiling an 
a white molding in the angle, as the ceili 


is only seven and one-hal! high. Th 


window is simply curtained in white muslil 
and the only furniture is an old-fashione 
small table holding a brass candlestick 
an old chair of good lines, W ith seat covel 
in yellow, blue and white material. Ar 
mahogany-framed mirror hangs on the v 
The impossible floor I covered with 
brown and yellow figured ingrain of a sn 
unobtrusive pattern. E. F. ( 


rm 7 
rhe aecomposli 
, 


It had beer 


A CALIFORNIA STUDIO 


(Continued from page 81) 

riental rugs and sleeping mats from the 
South Sea Island are on the bare floor, 
hile scattered about the room are many 
uth Sea Island and Alaskan articles ob- 
tained by their poet-owner while wandering 
in those regions. 

\ Moorish and a Japanese temple lantern 
hang from the rafters, giving in the evening 

subdued and mystie light in the big dark 
There are also many Chinese candle- 
ticks of brass and bronze. 

The studio was designed and built by Mr. 
Keeler who did much of the work with his 
wn hand, unskilled Italians, day laborers 
eing his only assistants. He is now con- 
tructing an open air theater, terracing the 
arth seats upon a natural hollow below the 
studio. The stage is being built up with 4 
zreat rock for backing and a beautiful scene 

trees for the setting. The theater will 
eat from three to four hundred people, and 

is Mr. Keeler’s intention to present there 

me of his nature myths. Theatre and house 
express an unusual personality. ‘Simple 
Means to a Simple End” might be the motto. 


room. 
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FRANZ VON STUCK: PAINTER OF FANCIES 


OVED by mankind in general are 
these: a pleasingly sentimental sub- 
ject easily understood, accompanied 
by pretty execution and a general 

commonplaceness of treatment. These ele- 
ments used by an artist almost certainly 
secure for him popularity. Most of all, he 
must not require his admirers to think too 
hard. In poetry, the most loved writer who 
comes to mind is Longfellow, and the words 
here used describe his product. He was not 
original, and no poet has so prettily served 
up the sentimen- 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘‘Painters Since Leonardo’’ and 
Lecturer on the Collections of the 
Art Institute of Chicago 


sky. The three floating figures behind the 
flying culprit form themselves into a near and 
overwhelming storm cloud which seems a 
part of the wild sky about to fall on the ter- 
ror-stricken man of sin. The manner in 
which these floating furies twist themselves 
to conform to the whirlings of a cloud vio- 


manipulated her expressive face to suggest 
so much greater abilities in this direction 
that it is truly wonderful. He is distinctly 
an original artist, whose imagination can 
carry him beyond the actualities of the 
model posing before his eves. Most artists 
fall below the expression of the first drawing 
from the model. It is the artist’s ability 
to condense expression which shows his 
worth. This same face, with the same 
expression, accompanied by the same huge 
snake, appears in “Sensuality” (Die Sinn- 

lichkeit), though 





talities of others as 
he. There is, how- 
ever, a public which 
demands more sub- 
stantial food; which 
takes pleasure in 
deep, original 
thought, in less 
prettiness of exe- 
cution, less pretty 
color. 

Between two ex- 
tremes in paint- 
ing, @ vagueness of 
statement which 
ealls for a falling of 
scales from the eyes 
in order to ap- 
preciate the sense 
of a picture, and a 
naturalistic posi- 
tiveness which 
makes all plain at 
a glance, the line 
of demarkation can 
never be accurately 
drawn. For ex- 
ample, when for the 
first time we found 
ourselves before a 
work of Corot, we 
were obliged to think hard and study before 
the riddle unfolded itself to us. But when 
the chaotic brush marks resolved themselves 
into trees and meadows, air and distance, the 
awakening was delightful. On the contrary, 
in the presence of a Meissonier painting, no 
one has to exert thought to solve any puzzle, 
so distinct is every statement. The latter’s 
work may be wonderfully executed, but it 
never grants us the pleasure of exercising 
the imagination. Franz von Stuck seems 
to have found “the Golden Middle Street,”’ 
sufficiently easy to travel, but requiring some 
perseverance in order to go far with him. 
His forms are all plainly made out, and the 
subjects are not difficult of comprehension. 
Still, there is many a surprise on the route, 
and the full significance of his suggestions 
are not comprehended except through serious 
thought. He is always fanciful, sometimes 
sentimental, often severe, occasionally pretty, 
often repulsive, always original. 

Stuck’s allegory, “The Guilty Conscience” 
(Das Béze Gewissen), unfolds its complete 
significance only gradually, though the 
figures are readily enough made out. There 


is mystery in the awfulness of the darkening 


(mg — 
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Springtime 





lently driven by a fierce wind is only felt 
after moments of contemplation. To feel 
as this fugitive feels calls for considerable 
exercise of the imagination. The concep- 
tion is original; frequently as this subject 
has been painted, none other has invented 
just this conception of a rolling vapor mass 
made of naked furies with menacing eyes. 
Likewise, his “Sin” (Die Siinde) awakens 
deep thought, although any one may see at 
. glance the magnificent form of a partly 
nude woman, her white skin contrasted 
with the darkness of abundant hair which 
falls in such a peculiar way in two straight 
lines down each side, framing the front of the 
body. The brilliantly tinted serpent look- 
ing out viciously over her shoulder is dis- 
tinct enough; but the deep significance of 
the picture’s meaning is appreciated only 
by those who know much of life and its possi- 
bilities for evil. That wicked face is decidedly 
well conceived. Right here, and while con- 
sidering originality and depth of significance, 
let us look at the drawing from a model on 
which the final rendering is based. For- 
tunate in his model, a vigorous woman who 
looks capable of any sort of mischief, Stuck 
87 


the pose of the 
figure is not so im- 
pressive and is more 
nearly common- 
place. Possibly I 
do an injustice in 
suggesting that 
this composition 
is “commonplace,” 
because I know of 
none other just like 
it. But the former 
picture is emphati- 
cally original. 
There are so 
many one-picture 
men in the world ; so 
many who, having 
hit on a motive 
which meets with 
popular approval, 
continue to grind 
out the same grist 
through life,—-that 
Stuck’s variety of 
fancies separates 
him from the com- 
monplace widely. 
His “War” 
thought in 
another direction. 
The theme, a conqueror riding with cruel 
lack of consideration over a field of corpses, 
is as old as picture making. But the con- 
ception here is new; its division of the 
surface of the canvas into two main parts, 
above, a solid block of darkened sky, with- 
out incident or break, below, another con- 
tinuous block of land, creates dignity. But 
the band of land is entirely carpeted with 
corpses, a horrid pattern of contorted human- 
ity rigid in death, and these all are naked. 
Huge against the unbroken sky looms the 
conqueror’s horse, and it bears the rigid, 
erect form of the man of destiny, himself 
nude and unadorned with even the para- 
phernalia of civilization. The muscular 
dead are all working-men; a sacrifice of a 
country’s best material. The attitudes of 
these dead are those which veteran soldiers 
recognize as seen on many fields of battle; 
studied from nature, of course. Only three 
faces are visible, two unrefined faces of the 
dead and the aristocratic features of the 
polished selfish one. He sits proudly erect. 
and still he is very weary, and his noble horse 
plods wearily, almost unable to carry his 
unrelenting rider, his tongue lolling out, the 


sug- 
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Fighting Fauns 
picture of splendid willingness 
almost done for. The impression 
which this original statement 
made on warlike Germany was 
powerful. 

Stuck is the art child of 
Boecklin, and, like the older man, 
fancied the wild places of the 
earth peopled by semi-human 
beings, playing, fighting, loving, 
exercising jealousy, rivalry, and 
affection. But Stuck’s concep- 
tions differ utterly from the 
other’s.. Beecklin is often dis- 
tinetly stately in composition; 
Stuck often sprightly in line and 
movement. He rarely groups his 
figures and the rocks and earth 
on which they are placed into 
solid blocks of rectilinear masses 
for dignity’s sake, as Beecklin did 
so often; being more disposed to 
suggest picturesqueness by using 
many separated figures. The 
two paint in much the same 
manner; very thinly, so that the 
“anvas is scarcely covered, and 
the lines of the crayon drawing 
show through. Their brushing is 
peculiar; when seen close at 
hand, reminding one of a loosely 
made chalk drawing, though 
actually made with brush and 
paint. Loaded brush strokes, 
such as made Frans Hals famous, 
are rarely seen in either man’s 
work. Both these artists loved 
that fantastic serpent, one making 
it reasonably amiable, the other supremely 
vicious. 

Has any one fancied anything so original 
as the “Sauberwald,”’ which I will trans- 
late the Forest Dandy? Two satyrs have 
met in the forest, and one looks scornfully 
at the other. The dandy is a white animal 

















wearing antlers, and he carries himself 
self-consciously. The scornful one, a black 
fellow, not handsome but powerful of leg 
and arm, marches past with a look of animal 
disgust. He is the sturdy commoner; the 
dandy, the spare thoroughbred. The same 
characters carry their class feeling to a tragic 
conclusion is “Phantastiche Yagd,”’ the 
strong one hunting the other with bow and 
arrow, letting go his fatal shaft to the heart 
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with human torso and head, but proudly’ 


Saharet, in the’ Collection of Fritz von Frantzius, I 


in a rib-crushing embr: 


BEAUTIFUL 


‘his rival, while the female sprawls on 
Chere is a wild move e grass, raising herself on her hands in 
the two figure nterested anticipation. 


past, and the « Tragedy is suggested in “ The Murderer.” 
ession of face of tl is in lonely place, where a huge cliff 
led deer-ma1 ves a narrow strip of sand by the sea at 
‘ingly charact v water, that a man is flying from the dead 
Here again St ly of his victim, only to be confronted 


hree furies hiding behind a mass of rock 
he good the immediate foreground. These three 
finer « es are half naked, draped in ropes of 
isif ying ithing snakes, and they look out menacing- 
Continuing the cat it the advancing murderer. Beecklin 

ve find bat s painted the same motive, but this one 
mysterious and awful. Then 
the “Infernal Regions,” a canvas 
n which a group of naked men and 
women crouch together in Hades, 
and that horrid snake encircles 
one of them. They are in varied 
pallid skin colors, all tints of the 
dead. Behind this group an open- 
ing reveals a shower and it rains 
blood. No doubt about it; that 
bloody rain is painted with pure 
vermilion streaks. 

Stuck departs entirely from 
these lines of treatment in the 
“Salome,” one of his most original 
conceptions. The figure of the 
oriental girl is life size, occupying 
the larger part of the canvas. She 
is nude to below the waist and 
draped in a petticoat of dclia- 
phanous material about the lower 
extremities. Her hair, puffed out 
in abundant masses, is orna- 
mented with semi-barbarous jew- 
els, and the same hang on neck 
and arms. She is an ecstasy of 
excitement, head thrown back 
and arm raised with a gesture of 
one dancing. Behind her and 
low down rises an_ ugly-faced 
black man bearing the charger, 
the severed head encircled by a 
halo of pure blue flames. Just 
below appear brilliant squares of 
red light, possibly the illuminated 
windows of the prison. All the 
background of dark blue sky is 
studded with innumerable stars. 
The strangely white nude flesh 
elistens in the moonlight. This 


tieS petween might tar more 
men-horses ne ! ere 18 


anot he 2170Ea 1 


vue 


picture is the property of Mr. 
Fritz von Frantzius, and it now 
vction el rs in the Art Institute of Chicago, as 


gaging in a pouring 


shower of rain, fit sug- 
gestion of the violence 


of elemental life 
Dimly seen 
the rain streaks is 


nude human woman 
excitedly hugging her- 
self as she waits for 
the expected advances 
of whichever may 
prove to be the victor. 
Again, the same sort 
of tragedy is beside 
the sea, the stronger 
centaur stamping with 
a huge hoof the life 
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it is a museum picture rather than one 
suitable to the home. 

Enough of this uncanny subject-matter. 
Stuck is also jocund and gay; as in the 
numerous frolics of fauns which play at 
fighting, bucking their heads together with 
true animal friskiness. Sometimes these 
are boy fauns, sometimes grown youths or a 
bov and goat. The spectators may be nude 
girls or fellow-fauns, but always the group 
is merry. Some of these little fellows are 
in superb attitudes, the action of the ram- 
pant forms flinging themselves together 
delightfully rendered and no two are alike. 
The pretty group of boys, sitting and stand- 
ing about in “Sporting Fauns,”’ is deliciously 
sympathetic. In “Verfolgung,” a chase 
after a white woman centaur by a splendid 
male of the same species, the laughing girl, 
who easily distances her amorous pursuer, 
reaches out an expressive hand in a derisive 
gesture toward his longing arms. This 
female figure is one of the best examples of 
horse motion that I know of, and the picture 
is beautifully painted. Again, there is a 
faun which finds a huge tree trunk between 
himself and his girl playmate, she dodging 
him as squirrels do, laughing, peeking around 
at the opposite side from the one at which he 
seeks her. The wood interior where this 
happens is tenderly painted, and the merry 
peacefulness of the scene winsome in the 
extreme. Stuck has studied swift move- 
ments of figures extensively; as in the many 
pictures of dancing forms, sometimes girls 
draped as we see them on the stage, in float- 
ing clouds of thin textures but half conceal- 
ing the figure. He studies all these moving 
figures from intelligent models who give him 
excellent attitudes, but the resultant painting 
always surpasses the action seen in the draw- 
ing from life. From this love of swift motion 
he turns to landscapes of sweetness and sim- 
plicity; often pure landscapes or a broad 
statement of meadow and trees where naked 
children pluck flowers or a pair of centaurs 
stray with arms enlocked in loving embrace. 
One landscape shows us a mass of trees 
hovering over a silent, dark pool as unruffled 
as a mirror, except for one tender ring of 
slight disturbance where a fish breaks the 
water. All his pure landscapes are the 
embodiment of quiet simplicity and tender 
unity of tones, and they are lovably har- 
monious in color. 

There are a number of pictures which our 
prudishness might not admit to a public 
gallery as an immense black centaur with a 
negro face, who has caught a nude white 
woman and presses her to his heart in a 
coaxing fashion, while other nude girls in 
the background look on jeeringly. The Ger- 
mans are less particular, possibly more 
healthy and normal, as they make an alle- 
gory of all such matters. Indeed, they are 
much like the Greeks in their ideas, and 
Stuck’s work is very Greek; not that it is 
classical in drawing or pose, but studied from 
the Greek point of view, as that people looked 
at natural phenomena; all passions and senti- 
ments counted as the proper thing and there- 
lore to be painted and accepted as a part of 
every-day life. Our overripe civilization has 
made us artificial and supersensitive. 
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Stuck has been ac- 
cused of sensational- 
ism, of appealing to 
the public love of 
startling showiness. 
Many of his pictures 
are framed  pecu- 
liarly,indeed showily, 
as they have been 
painted with his own 
brush, on the pre- 
pared surface with 
decorative designs in 
gay colors which 
catch the eye violent- 
ly. However, many 
of these designs are 
eminently suitable 
and in the best of 
taste, as the framing 
of the “Salome” in 
narrow bands of 
lotus-flower pattern 
all in gray tints. He 
is clever in these in- 
ventions. On the 
other hand, his self- 
made portrait, as 
seen in the Uffizi, 
among those of the 
greatest artists of all 
lands, there invited 
to keep company 
with the masters of 
the Renaissance, is a 
startling contrast to 
the gravity and dig- 
nity of the group. 
Titian’s self-made 
portrait is truly out 
of place in his com- 
pany. Stuck is a 
handsome man, with 
short-cropped _ hair, 
large eyes, and small 
mouth. He loves to 
make himself look 
wicked and capable 
of doing things to 
suit himself and none 
other; as he doubtless has a right to look, 
being that sort of man. But his success has 
not depended on startling treatments of 
canvases or frames; he is a great artist, 
even if at times lacking in the best of 
taste. 

Franz von Stuck was born in a mill, at 
the village of Tettenweis, February 23, 1863. 
He is Professor at the Royal Academy of 
Munich, where his art education was secured, 
an Honorary Member of the Academy of 
Dresden, has gold medals from Budapest, 
Dresden, Munich, and Paris, and the Order 
of Maxamilian. He has indulged in the 
making of sculpture with success, though the 
little bronzes suggest the painter origin of 
their maker being pictorial rather than sculp- 
turesque. His home in Munich is monu- 
mental, with an imposing Doric portal and 
decorated within elaborately in Greek designs 
of his own combining; a worthy housing for 
the genius who brought it into existence, his 
imagination wider and finer than that of any 
other living German painter. 
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THE COLLECTOR AND THE JUNK MAN 
“MHE private collector can usually ob- 
tain anything to which he takes a 
fancy by offering the second hand 
dealer a fair price, and he is pretty 
sure to obtain his treasure cheaper than he 
could have bought it of a dealer of antiques 
even after the cost of repairs has been added 
to the original purchase price. One hunter 
of the second hand shops shows with pride 
a mahogany armchair worth at least $20 for 
which he paid $7.50 — 50 cents to the second 
hand dealer for the chair in the rough and 
$7 to the cabinet maker who put it in order. 
When the ordinary second hand dealer 
with a shop full of cheap furniture bought 
of tenement dwellers and others in their hour 
of trouble gets hold of a piece of mahogany 
or rosewood, he promptly exhibits it on the 
sidewalk, unless, indeed, he has an under- 
standing with an antique dealer that such 
things shall be reserved. A piece of mahog- 
any exposed on the sidewalk usually finds a 
purchaser within twenty-four hours. 
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“wT is the mode that I wish to recom- 
mend, and not any particular dishes or 
wines. 

‘Common soup made at home, fish of 
little cost, any joints, the cheapest vegetables, 
some happy and inexpensive introduction 
like the crab, and a pudding provided every- 
thing is good in quality, and the dishes are 
well dressed, and served hot and in success- 
ion, with their adjuncts —will ensure a quan- 
tity of enjoyment which no one need be 
afraid to offer.” 

This text is taken from the gospel of one 
Thomas Walker, Esq., of London, erstwhile 
barrister at law and police magistrate. On 
May 20th, 1835, he started an unusual weekly 
publication called “The Original,’ which 
fully justified its name. 

It carried a quaint message of idiosyn- 
erasy and common sense about life and 
living to its readers. In less than a year, 
however, its editor died suddenly, and the 
one-horse shay of his wisdom was left driver- 
less by the road side. 

Later the papers were collected and pub- 
lished in book form. They went through 
five editions, the last of which appeared in 
London in 1875. 

They are quoted or referred to by many 
later writers on his especial hobby, for 
which, moreover, he coined a word to which 
his name is still attached in the dictionaries. 
From the Greek “Ariston,” meaning break- 
fast or dinner, he formed the word “‘Aris- 
tology’ to denote the art of dining. 

In the short life of “The Original’ its 
author managed to touch upon almost every 
foible of feeding, and to suggest its utmost 
refinements. 

He was the pioneer who blazed anzs- 
thetic and hygienic trails of simplicity and 
moderation through a function clogged 
with ceremonial and superfluity. Those 
who follow in his path can only widen and 
amplify where he originated, but the dis- 
cussion of something that everybody does 
every day can never fail to be a topic of 
recurrent interest, or to open new channels 
of theory and speculation as science and 
experiment groove the way. 

This is conspicuously a decade of food- 
and health propaganda. The stomach has 
been almost suddenly lifted from individual 
seclusion into a sort of national prominence. 
The government supervises, the scientist 
analyses, the doctor specializes, the writer 
gastronomizes, and the desirable citizen 
fletcherizes. 

The outcrop of all this is a bewildering 
number of new foods, and fads about old 
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ones. The net result, however, shorn of 
extravagance, is a higher average of intel- 
ligent eating than has ever existed before, 
with a spreading realization of some in- 
controvertable facts. 

People on a whole have eaten too much, 
too indiscriminately and too quickly, giving 
little or no thought to the anticipatory or 
completing processes of digestion. Disre- 
gard or ignorance of these things has brought 
on ills or discomforts traceable directly to 
them. Avoidance or remedy lies in eat- 
ing less, masticating more, and hurrying 
neither to get through or from the process. 

These statements come to sO many as 
something new that it is interesting to turn 
back over a period of eighty years, and 
find Walker urging all these same principles 
of sane dieting, excepting the theory of 
prolonged mastication, which Mr. Horace 
Fletcher has made peculiarly his own. 

Walker’s chief claim to distinction, how- 
ever, lies less in the application of a simple 
diet to his health, and its recommendation 
to others, than in carrying its ethics into 
the field of gormandism and making its 
tenets conserve not only the forced asceti- 
cism of the health-seeker, but the willing 
estheticism of the epicure. He sought 
to combine what then was, and in many 
cases still is, supposed to be incompatible — 
the hygiene and the pleasures of the table. 

The doctrine is really, however, as old 
as Epicurus himself. Most people only 
associate his name to-day with what really 
played no comspicuous part in a life both 
simple and temperate. His philosophy of 
pleasure and happiness as the end of life 
applied to the intellect and the higher sen- 
sibilities, and has only been distorted by 
time and intent to include sensualities and 
excesses. It is well to remember this if we 
would use the word “epicure”’ in its true sense. 

Walker was among the first to contend 
publicly that, if aristology was really an 
art, its highest achievement, as in all other 
arts, lay along the lines of simplicity—mean- 
ing thereby the perfection of the essential 
and the exclusion ol the superflous. 

Translated in terms of the table this 
simply means: a few things well-chosen, 
well-cooked and well served. How sim- 
ple and easy the formula sounds! And 
yet these three things are so seldom well done 
in conjunction as to lift the event above 
the levels of routine into the altitudes of 
art—an art, moreover, far less dependent 
on the enlargement of the purse than the 
refinement of the taste. 

If we wish to enjoy a fine painting to 
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the full, we wish to see it hung alone, in 
the best light, on a wall of sympathetic 
yet unobtrusive background.. A good dish 
can only be enjoyed on the same principle 
of exclusion and appropriate setting. 

The average course dinner represents as 
much discrimination as the drawing-room 
hung with costly paintings crowded one 
above the other. Sensation is crowded 
by superabundance. 

The usual society dinner represents a 
social rather than an epulary function. It 
is merely a part of that system of debit 
and credit which exchanges proscribed for- 
malities on a bank account These, 
and all grand and public dinners, inelud- 
ing the craze for visualized eating in res- 
taurants, belong to eating as a vehicle for 
something else, not as attempts to perfect 
the thing itself. 

So we turn from the “high finance” of 
imitative dining to the artistic possibilities 
that lie within the reach of all untrammeled 
initiative. 

Good cooking is the first and dominant 
essential. There is a cook in every family, 
but good cooking is as rare as_ graceful 
walking or melodious talking. The apti- 
tude must be inborn, and the practice sup- 
plemented by the capacity for taking infinite 
pains. 

A rare dish well cooked is a great treat, 
but a common dish done to perfection is a 
greater rarity. No real epicure who has 
had the good fortune to taste a perfect rice 
pudding or a successfully timed pot-roast, 
would think of exchanging them for Cleo- 
patra’s decoction of pearls, or a bowl of 
peacocks’ brains and tongues of night- 
ingales. 

Preserved foods should be 
together, if possible. Both the stomach 
and the palate will profit thereby. As far 
as vegetables are concerned, there is am- 
ple variety of fresh ones available, even 
in winter, and the expense will prove less 
than to buy canned ones. 

Just here seems the place to protest 
against the utterly senseless aping of “so- 
ciety” that consists in banishing butter 
from an otherwise delectable dinner. There 
is nothing more generally eaten and liked. 
In nearly every childhood there is the mem- 
ory of punishment inflicted by the use of 
dry bread. And now, forsooth, we gather 
our friends together, and impose upon them 
and ourselves the same old penance, call- 
ing the display of inconsiderateness “ good 
form’’— instead of “bad taste”’. 

Often after a butterless dinner I have 
contrived to gather sentiment about the 
missing adjunct. It has always resulted 
in a timid consensus of regret. 


basis. 


avoided al- 
















Then why is it butter, of all things, that 
is banished! Why not pepper, salt, olives, 
cheese, knives and forks, or anything else! 

Poor, mild-eyed butter! Sweet and suc- 
culent, creamy and luscious, rounded into 
tiny balls of oleaginous gold that starred of 
yore the middle distance of a dinner! Why 
should the ostracism of a fungoid fad fall 
upon thy innocence unless, because like 
Aristides the Just, the people tired of thy 
homely virtues! 

There seems to be no sane reason, and those 
who bow to the silly custom will never 
achieve the perfect dinner. ‘‘ Walker epito- 
mizes the matter very neatly: ‘The le- 
gitimate objects of a dinner are to refresh 
the body, to please the palate, and to raise 
the social humor to the highest point; but 
these objects, so far from being studied 
in general, are not even thought of, and dis- 
play and an adherence to fashion are their 
meagre substitutes.”’ 

Turning from omission to inclusion we 
find the field unlimited. The best scien- 
tific opinion of to-day favors the general 
proposition that practically anything can 
be eaten if taken at a seasonable hour and 
in the right way. 

The right way means taking no more 
than can be digested, and aiding digestion 
by thorough mastication and the proper 
condition of mind and body. 

This latter consideration is of the utmost 
importance. A tired body cannot perform 
the digestive function to advantage. Of 
still more importance is the condition of 
the mind. Its direct influence on the di- 
gestive process is an established fact. If 
the mind is preoccupied, blood flows to the 
brain when it is needed for the stomachic 
circulation. The result is mal-digestion. 

We have, therefore, two fundamental 
prerequisites to good dining: a rested 
body and an uncommissioned mood. 

The ideal preparation is, of course, out- 
door exercise followed by an hour’s rest. 
But those who cannot afford such luxurious 
attuning can, at least, snatch fifteen min- 
utes to complete relaxation before the din- 
ing hour. 

Eating alone should be avoided if pos- 
sible. The chit-chat and laughter of family 
or friends is emotive pepsin. By them 
the mind is lifted out of the preoccupation 
that solitude is apt to foster. 

In dining with others there is one rudi- 
mentary golden rule to be observed—punc- 
tuality. The Germans call it ‘the polite- 
ness of kings.’”’ It is certainly a royal at- 
tribute in the routine of life, and those who 
practice it habitually are clothed in the 
purple of consideration for others. 

On entering the dining-room the senses 
should be met by all that tends to continue 
the emotions along the pleasant lines of 
suggested predisposition. 

The air in the room should be fresh; and 
a slight coolness will provide a most subtle 
hors d’ euvre for the appetite. It must be 
borne in mind that we are gathered for a 
function that will slowly generate a heat 
of its own. The dining-room, therefore, 
should always be a shade cooler than the 
other living rooms. 
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The table should be daintily set, o ere appropriateness of selection will far 
with a few touches of color, prefei tweigh mere cost. 
wine glasses and a center-piec¢ ‘hi Champagne, on the whole, is a shoddy 
should never be a floral wall betwee vine. It has a noisy approach, a bulky 
guest and his Thisbé. Rathe uke it a mere presence, and a flighty address. It lacks re. 
breath of the western sea, ‘Sweet and pose of manner. It is a wine of the eye and 

The light should be soft and cent more than of the palate. It is largely 
falling only on the table from shaded cand lrunk from mere moneyed habit or impe- 
or an opalescent drop that protects unious bravado. 


from any glare. The circumambient The Germans have a saying ‘*Beinah” 
fines of the room should be in semi-glo: Sect getrunken!’”’ (We almost drank cham- 


act as a soft-pedal to the tecnique of ser pagne!) The saying implies the utmost 

On this point Walker has many s imits of enjoyment to which beer-incomes 
ble things to say. The gist them i ay be stretched without actually indulg- 
the attendant should place everyt ng in the prerogatives of wealth. The 
needed with each course on the table phrase fossils the stigma that attaches to 
then, after the preliminary round. retir champagne as a mere wine of the rich. This 
leave the diners to help themselves is not to say that it has no appropriate 


each other. This, more than anything « time or place; but merely that its time is 








will tend to make the dinner infor iot always, nor its place everywhere. 
which the ideal dinner should bi For the purpose of this article, few will 
The people we should ask to such a1 ympare the foot-asleep-like sting of the 
could not help but feel some restraint sparkling wine to the velvety goldness of 
the unbroken continuity of a hired } in old Yquem, the mellowed tartness of a 
ence. A good story o1 ‘a quaint com Rhine, or marrowy Moselle, or to the evan- 
harmless in itself, might be withheld f scent charm or a fine Madeira, the gentle- 
fear of undesired perpetuation or of manly wine of which Dr. Mitchell says, 
ing unknown feelings. | he will never remind you to-morrow of 
The ideal attendant at our ideal d he favor he did you last night.”’ 


is a trim waitress gowned in black, 


We are drinking more than wine in any 
white collar and cuffs, who appears myst 


these at their best. Weare sipping trans- 


riously only when needed. This little tou muted sunshine from far-off shores and 
can be had by an electric button withi imes. Something of the lulling largo of 
reach of the hostess’ foot he Rhine, of the slow meanderings of the 

Of no less importance to the completen lim Moselle, of the drippings of a southern 


of the whole is the question of who fore unset; something of the vine-clad hills 


gathers at our board. The most import nd fertile valleys, of crumbled castles and 

consideration on the emotional side of di egendary ivy passes our lips in aromatic 

is the company. mories of poetry and romance that give to 
It should be chosen quite as carefull ining the charm moonlight gives to ruins. 


the food itself, and the chief aim shoul Last but not least at our little dinner 
be compatability. mes the three C’s: Coffee, cordials and 
We all have common friends who. igars. .Esthetically they are almost  in- 
like very much, but who don’t care so 1 lispensible but hygienically their _ pres- 
for each other. Don’t a nee can only be justified by the most dis- 
gether. Ask them separat It is « riminate moderation. 
thus you will get the best out of each. There is really not much to be said in 
As to the exact number at table, it must vor of coffee, except that it neutralizes 
vary with conditions Outsid mewhat the effects of alcohol; but as our 
of the family itself, the ruests have drunk comparatively little wine 
better. Walker holds eight, all told, to be the 1ey should be served with the smallest 
golden number. Four is really the more ide mi-lasse of coffe. 





ourse., 


fewer guests 





unit, however. In deciding the quest Good coffee contain oils that in most cases 
it must be remembered that heightens e beneficial to the stomach. 
enjoyment not only of foods, but of peopl For smoking there is unquestionably no 
comes from judicious segregation. etter time than after dinner. Some scien- 
No dissertation on dining, however b1 sts claim that tobacco stimulates the se- 
would be at all complete without some men retions of the alimentary canal, others 
tion of wine, as no dinner can be mellow: at it increases the functions of the kid- 
into artistic perfection without it eys. After all the best that can be said 
This statement will find its dissident the post-prandial trinity is that it super- 
but with sincere respect for those who luces cheerfulness and contentment, and 
pouse the vast an 1 intricate morality longs the desirable dolce fa niente of mind 
the question, and back principle | body. 
self-denial, it can still be affirmed So have we rounded out a suggestive cur- 
good wine in moderation does no harm. I ulum of sane and pleasant dining, whose 
deed, in most cases, it is a material help ttle refinements are open to all who will 
digestion, and in all cases it is the distille lopt the golden rule suggested by Mr. A. 
emotional sunshine of a dinner which, wit Hayward in his delightful little book, called 
out it, must be eaten beneath the chill sor The Art of Dining.” 
berness of a watery cloud. ‘Let all men’s dinners be according to 
Rare wines are one of the luxuries eir means; discard the degrading fopperies 


dining that may legitimately involve great 


iffectation, and the imitative meanness 
expense than any other adjunct, but ever 


vanitv.”’ 
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LACQUER FURNITURE 


OLLECTING lacquer will never be- 
come a fad, for the supply of the 
old is limited, and as yet no one has 
attempted to reproduce it, unless 
some clever French forgeries of ten or 
fifteen years ago can be considered in that 
light. They were imitations, not repro- 
ductions, and so well done that they de- 
ceived experts and made no end of trouble. 
The pieces in question purported to be part 
of a set of “ Dutch lac,” made at the time 
when the Dutch copied more or less success- 
fully the lacquer imported from China and 
Japan. The pieces were said to have been 
owned by Napoleon, and there were docu- 
ments in evidence to show their exact lo- 
cation in a room at Malmaison, and letters 
giving their earlier history, which dated 
back to the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The forged letters, as well as the 
forged furniture, were immensely successful. 
It was not until about five years ago that 
all were pronounced bogus. Then the trou- 
ble began for a number of people, for by 
that time the makers were not to be found, 
and a long chain of people through whose 
hands the furniture had passed were unable 
to throw any light on the matter; they 
proved their innocence, or at least they 
were able to convince the owner of the fur- 
niture that each had made the _ pur- 
chase in good faith. Three dealers and two 
private individuals were concerned in the 
transaction, but suspicion could not pos- 
tively be placed, and the matter ended. 

The furniture consisted of five pieces—the 
lacquer background almost black; the dec- 
orations were Dutch adaptations of Chinese 
landscapes very cleverly done, just crude 
enough to exactly express the work of 
well-known eighteenth-century designers. 
There were borders of tulips and other 
characteristic flowers of Holland and 
charmingly executed mounts of brass, which 
were genuinely old and had helped to sell 
the furniture in the first place. Whoever the 
makers were they were certainly skillful, for 
they had apparently followed the old method 
of applying the lacquer, an extremely 
laborious process. 

Frederick Litchfield who has gathered 
together a good many facts about lacquer 
says: 

From the fifteenth and the sixteenth cen- 
tury date those beautiful cabinets of lac- 
quered wood enriched with ivory, mother- 
of-pearl, with silver and even with gold, 
which have been brought to Europe occa- 
sionly; but genuine specimens are very scarce 
and extremely valuable. The Chinese fur- 
niture which one usually sees in Europe dates 
from the eighteenth century, and w 


made to order and imported by the Dutz-l 


this explains the curious combination to 
be found of oriental and European design; 
thus there are screens with views of Am- 
sterdam and other cities copied from paint- 
ings sent out for the purpose, while the 
frames of the panels are of carved rose- 
wood of the fretted bamboo pattern, char- 
acteristic of the Chinese. Elaborate bed- 
steads, tables, and cabinets were also made 
with panels of ash stained a dark color, 
and ornamented with hunting scenes, in 
which the representations of men and 
horses are of ivory, or sometimes with ivory 
faces and limbs, and the clothes chiefly of 
a brown-colored wood. 

The most highly prized work of China 
and Japan in the way of decorative fur- 
niture is this beautiful lacquer work, and 
we shall see that the process was adopted 





Old Lacquer Desk 


with 


in Holland, France, and 
more or less success. 

The process as practiced in China is thus 
described by M. Jacquemart: The wood 
when smoothly planed is covered with a 
sheet of thin paper or silk gauze, over which 
is spread a thick coating made of powdered 
red sandstone and gall. This is allowed to 
dry, after which it is polished and rubbed 
with wax, or else receives a wash of gum 
water, holding chalk in solution. The 
varnish is laid on with a flat brush, and 
the article is placed in a damp drying-room, 
whence it passes into the hands of a work- 
man who moistens and again polishes it 
with a piece of very fine grained soft clay 
slate, or with the stalks of the horsetail 
or shave grass. It then receives a second 
‘oating of lacquer, and when dry is once 

ore polished. These operations are re- 
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peated until the surface becomes perfectly 
smooth and lustrous. There are never 
applied less than three coatings and sel- 
dom more than eighteen, though some old 
Chinese and some Japan pieces are said to 
to have received upwards of twenty. 

There is as much difference between dif- 
erent kinds and qualities of lac as between 
different classes of marquetery. The most 
highly prized is the lacquer on gold ground, 
and the first specimens of this work that 
reached Europe during the time of Louis 
XV. were presentation pieces from the 
Japanese princes to some of the Dutch 
officials. This lacquer on gold ground is 
rarely found in furniture, and only as a rule 
in some of those charming little boxes in 
which the luminous effect of the lac is 
heightened by the introduction of silver 

foliage on a minute scale, or of tiny land- 

scape work and figures charmingly treated, 
partly with dull gold, and partly with gold 
highly burnished. Small placques of this 
beautiful ware were used for some of the 
choicest pieces of furniture made for Mary 

Antoinette, and mounted by Gouthiére. 

Avanturine lacquer closely imitates in 
color the sparkling mineral from which it 
takes its name, and a less highly-finished 
preparation of it is used as a lining for 
the small drawers of cabinets. Another lac- 
quer has a black ground on which land- 
scapes, delicately traced in gold, stand out 
in charming relief. Such pieces were used 
by Riesener and mounted by Gouthiére in 
some of the most costly furniture made 
for Marie Antoinette; specimens of such 
furniture are in the Louvre. It is this 

kind of lacquer, in varying qualities, that 
is usually found in cabinets, folding screens, 

coffers, tables, étagéres, and other orna- 

mental articles. Enriched with inlay of 

mother-of-pearl, the effect of which is in 
some cases heightened and rendered more 
effective by transparent coloring on its 
reverse side, as in the case of a bird’s plu- 
mage, or of those beautiful blossoms which 
both Chinese and Japanese artists can rep- 
resent so faithfully. 

Of furniture— with the exception of 
the cabinets, chests, and boxes, large and 
small — of this famous lac, there appears to 
have been little. Until the Japanese de- 
veloped a taste for copying European cus- 
toms and manners, the habit seems to have 
been to sit on mats and to use small tables 
raised a few inches from the ground. Even 
the bedrooms contained no bedsteads, but 
a light mattress serving for bed and bed- 
stead. 

There is in South Kensington Museum 
a very beautiful Japanese chest of lacquer 
work made about the beginning of the sev- 














enteenth century, the best time for Japanese 
Art; it formerly belonged to Napoleon L., 
and was purchased at the Hamilton Palace 
sale for $3,500; it is some 3 feet 3 inches 
long and 2 feet 1 inch high, and was intend- 
ed originally as a receptacle for sacred Bud- 
dhist There are most delicately 
worked onto its surface views of the interior 
of one of the Imperial Palaces of Japan, 
and a hunting scene. Mother-of-pearl, 
gold, silver, and avanturine, are all used 
in the enrichment of this beautiful speci- 
men of inlaid work, and the lock plate 
is a representative example of the best 
kind of metal work as applied to this 
purpose. 

H. R. H., the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, has 
several fine specimens of Chinese and Jap- 
anese lacquer work in his collection, about 
the arrangement of which the writer had 
the honor of advising His Royal Highness, 
when it arrived some years ago at Clar- 
ence House. The earliest specimen is a 
reading-desk, presented to him by the Mi- 
kado, with a slope for a book, much resem- 
bling an ordinary bookrest, but charmingly 
decorated with lacquer, in landscape sub- 
jects, on the flat surfaces, while the smaller 
parts are diapered with flowers and quatre- 
foils in relief of lac and gold. This is of the 
sixteenth century. 

The Louis XV. cabinets were inlaid, not 
only with natural woods, but with veneers 
stained in different tints; and landscapes, 
interiors, baskets of flowers, birds, trophies, 
emblems of all kinds. and quaint fanciful 







books. 
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conceits are presse nufactories of these peculiar and tash- 








queterie decoration. Phe st f nable work, which became known as Ver- 
artists in this decor: e woodwork wi nis-Martin, or Martins’ Varnish; and it jis 
Riesener, David Roentgen, Pasquie1 sin: coincidence that one of these was 
lin, Leleu. n the district of Paris, then and now known 
During the preceding he s Faubourg Saint Martin. By a special 
work then in usé : ported fr lecree a monoply was granted in 1744 to 
East, the fashion f lecting whic! Sieur Simon Etienne Martin, the younger, 
set in ever since the Dut id estab lo manufacture all sorts of work in relief 
a trade with Chi 1 subseq | in the style of Japan and China.” This 
as the demand arose er pl vas to last for twenty years; and we shall 
meubles de luxe, colle s had these e that in the latter part of the reign of Louis 
taken to pieces, and the of la XV., and in that of his successor, the dee- 
mounted in panels to decorate the t tion was not confined to the imitation 
or cabinet, and to display the lacquei Chinese and Japanese subjects, but the 
is'es, too, prepared such } face was painted in the style of the dee- 
as were desired to be namented i tive artist of the day, both in mono- 
manner, and sent them to China to be me and in natural colors; such subjects 
with lacquer, a process which was thet “Cupid Awakening Venus,” ‘The Triumph 
known to the Chines it this de Galatea,’”’ “‘Nymphs and Goddesses,” 
expense quickened thi entive gel Garden Scenes,” and ‘‘Fétes Champétres,” 
the European, and it was found that a pr ing represented in accordance with the 
aration of gum and other ingredients ap] taste of the period. It may be remarked 
again and again, and each time carefull passing, that laequer work was also made 
bed down, produced face which previous to this time in England. Several 
almost as lustrous and table for deco binets of ‘Old’? English lac are included 
tion as the origina \ Dut he Strawberry Hill sale catalogue, and 
named Huygens, was 1 successfu they were richly mounted with ormolu, in 
ventor of this preparation; and owing t French style; this sale took place in 
adroitness of his wor thos 1842 
followed and improved his process, one Old clock cases are found with interesting 
only detect European lacquer from Cl emi—oriental designs in lacquer, and oceas- 
by noting certain trifling details in th mally pieces of furniture, like the one illus- 
umes and foliage of decoration, not st1 trated drift into the collector’s hands. This 
oriental in character. is one of several pieces and was made about 
Mat had he middle of the eighteenth century. 


About 1740-4 the 
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T was an old-fashioned farm-house 
where we spent our Junes and Octo- 
bers, and which was closed the rest 
of the year except when we drove out 
for a day or two. 

It was furnished with the simple old-fash- 
ioned things which no one cared to remove 
when we divided the household goods, 
after the death of the parents. 

The walls had not been papered in twenty 
years, and the cold winters had drawn the 
paper loose in long strips. I did not wish 
to spend much in restoring the place, but 
I did want it to look attractive. There 
were three rooms to be papered and one 














to be painted. I decided that five d the Mission style, a bench four feet long 
or less a room was all I would spend fo vith legs that had once belonged to a four- 
decorations. ster bed, a small bookease with its tiny 
So I made a tou the paper sho} panes of glass all broken, and several scroll- 
our little town seeking old styles and iwed brackets. 
nants. The color scheme of carpet \ll these as well as the woodwork and a 
furniture had to be considered as wi wide border around the floor I painted 
the size of the rooms. All three rooms ereenish black, mixing the paints and do 
finally satisfactorily decorated, but one vw ing the work myself. 
especially attractive and cost the least The paper was a remnant of good paper 
the three. which the dealer almost gave me to get rid 
It was a 9 by 16 room, off the living-1 On the side walls extending up six 
with no window, but on the west side a g eet it was of yellow and white stripes. 
door and transom which opened to a litt Joining this and extending up over the 
trellised porch, vine-covered all summe eiling the background was the same tone 
This was to be my ining-room. f yellow, but covered with huge purple 
closet doors quaintly paneled formed ses. It sounds grotesque, but owing to 
end. The woodwork was a dirty gray the size of the room and the many _inter- 
only furniture for the room were a ini ruptions of almost black woodwork it 
table and several chairs. But in the vas very effective. A narrow molding the 
ber-room I found an old kitchen tabl sine black tone connected the two papers. 
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CARE OF THE GUEST-CHAMBER 
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EARLY every housewife seems to 
take an especial pride in that 
room in her home which is set 
apart for the entertaining of the 

“stranger within her gates.” 

She provides all that is necessary for the 
comfort and convenience of her guest as re- 
ards furnishings and little fancy articles, 
but, haven’t you ever visited at a home 
where some little things were forgotten? 

It is a good plan for a housekeeper to 
sleep in the guest-room occasionally, imagin- 
ing herself to be a prospective guest of the 
house, and in this way she will be able to 
discover any little omissions there may be 
in its appointments. 

After the fatigue of a journey, the mere 
fact that one is not in one’s own home, a 
euest is peculiarly susceptible to comforts 
and sensitive to discomforts, and it is an 
indisputable fact that the seeds of lifelong 
delicacy have been sown by reason of 
sleeping between damp sheets in a poorly 
ventilated guest-room. 

As an invited guest, one has a right to 
expect the best comfort the house can afford, 
and even the poorest home can have for the 
guest-chamber sheets that are well aired, 
warmth for the bodily comfort, and pure 
air to breathe. Make it a rule to open the 
register, or turn on the heat in the guest- 
chamber every day during the winter, or, if 
heated by an open grate or stove, burn a 
few sticks in the grate at least twice a week. 
This is not much trouble, and it keeps the 
walls from becoming so damp and cold 
that it is impossible to put them in good 
condition by building a fire a few hours be- 
fore the guest arrives; always open the win- 
dows and air the room before the heat is 
turned on, for it is impossible to heat dead 
air, hence the necessity for airing any room 
before attempting to heat it; when thorough- 
ly aired, turn on the heat and close the 
windows; this will keep the room from be- 
coming damp, and it is always in perfect 
condition if an unexpected guest arrives. 

Do not keep the bed ‘‘made up’’,—at least 
the sheets which a guest is to use should 
not have been kept on the bed for some time; 
the bed may be made up with only one sheet 
or without any, or the sheets may be changed 
just before the guest arrives. Have the 
sheets opened and aired before putting them 
on the bed, and air the bed itself for some 
time before making it up, sunning the blan- 
kets and comfortables. 

A saucer of lime placed in the guest-room 
will do much toward keeping the atmos- 
phere sweet and pure, and if there seems 
to be a peculiar or damp odor in the room, 
cloths wrung out of ammonia water, placed 
here and there, will soon purify the air and 
are much better than the burning of incense, 


By MARY TAYLOR-ROSS 


or joss-sticks, which will make the air heavy 
and are disagreeable to some people. 

On a warm summer night, ammonia cloths 
will cool the air perceptibly, besides making 
it pure, and, if the heat is oppressive, a block 
of ice, costing five cents, may be placed in a 
large pan in the middle of the room just 
before it is time for a guest to arrive; this 
method is used for cooling the air of a sick- 
room, and it is a kindly attention to bestow 
upon an expected guest. 

If one wishes to give the air a pleasing 
odor, a few drops of lavender, lemon, or 
rosemary (the oil), placed in a bowl of hot 
water, near the middle of the room, will 
make the atmosphere freshingly agreeable. 

The linen for use in the guest-chamber 
should be kept in drawers provided with 
sachets of rose leaves, lavender or clover, 
for although violet and orris impart a pleas- 
ing odor to linen, that obtained from the 
flowers themselves is more appropriate and 
refreshing since it is never ‘“‘heavy.”’ 

See that the guest-room contains every 
possible convenience, from matches to writ- 
ing materials and stamps, a time-table of 
the trains, a card on the wall near the desk, 
giving the time of outgoing and incoming 
mails, and, every night, a pitcher of cold 
water should be placed in the room. 

One of the little guest-room sets consist- 
ing of a china tray, containing water-pitcher, 
drinking-glass, candlestick and matchholder 
are dainty and convenient, and with one of 
these sets, placed on the small table near 
the bed, the guest is always sure of a light 
at any time of the night and a drink of cold 
water as well —two things which many a 
guest has suffered for lack of when staying 
in a strange house. 

If possible have the bath-room arranged 
so that there is a door opening from it into 
the guest-chamber; this is a great convenience 
for both guest and family during the night, 
and in building a home this should be thought 
of unless there is a separate bath-room con- 
nected with the guest-room. 

Instead of purchasing a lace bed-set, if 
money must be expended carefully in fur- 
nishing the guest-room, buy a dimity spread 
or make one, and put as much money as pos- 
sible into the springs and mattress; see that 
pillows are comfortable, the sheets fine, the 
blankets light and warm, and that there is a 
plentiful supply of extra covers in case of a 
sudden chill during the night. 

If you do all the work of the home your- 
self, do not have the appointments of the 
guest-chamber so elaborate that the care 
of it will take an unusual amount of time, 
for time is precious and needed for other 
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purposes when there is a stranger to be en- 
tertained. See that the covers are turned 
down at night and the bed arranged, and 
do not leave a guest to struggle with re- 
fractory windows or window-blinds; these 
should be kept in perfect condition all the 
time and “‘tried’’ the last thing on the day 
the cuest is to arrive. ; 

If the bed is fitted with an elaborate lace 
set, have underneath it a thin light crocheted 
or Marseilles spread, for when the lace set 
is removed for the night, the white spread 
underneath presents a much better appear- 
ance than blankets, or comfortables, and it 
also helps to keep the latter clean. 

It is a nice little attention to provide a 
small hot-water bag having a soft cover of 
some sort, and an alcohol stove— one of 
the many small ones that are to be had for 
very little money, in any large house-fur- 
ishing store; a small aluminum cup or dip- 
per,— any small utensil having a handle 
should placed with the alcohol stove 
near the hot-water bag, and if a guest is ill 
in the night she will be able to have at 
least hot water and: the warmth of the 
bottle without disturbing the family; most 
guests will suffer anything rather than call 
for assistance during the night, and often 
a little hot water, or the hot-water bag 
would be sufficient to afford instant relief. 

See that there is a supply of small hand- 
towels in the guest-room so that each time 
the hands are washed the towels may be 
laid aside for laundrying; this will make the 
supply of larger towels last much longer; 
then there should be the large Turkish bath- 
towels, and smaller linen ones of a size be- 
tween the bath and the hand-towels. 

Nearly all the attentions mentioned in 
this article are so small that it is very easy 
to forget them, therefore it is a good plan 
for a hostess to make out a list of the little 
things which should be done when prepar- 
ing for a guest; one is sure in this way not 
to forget any of them. It is not a pleas- 
ing experience to be placed in a room in a 
strange house, for the night, and then miss 
a small supply of matches, a much-needed 
glass of cold water or find the room or bed 
damp; in such a cuse the usual guest-room 
motto, expressing a kindly welcoming senti- 
ment, seems but a travesty upon what should 
be something sweet and tender,— the rela- 
tion between a hostess and the friend she 
cares for sufficiently to invite to sleep under- 
neath her roof-tree with herself and family, 
to become a part of that family for the time 
being. Such an invitation presupposes every 
care and attention the guest can possibly 
require for her comfort, and when these are 
lacking, a guest cannot be blamed for feeling 
doubtful of her weleome and refusing to 
come again. 
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LONG AGO 


ONCE knew all the birds that came 
I And nestled in our orchard trees; 
For every flower I had a name— 
My friends were woodchucks, toads, and 
bees ; 
I knew where thrived. in yonder glen 
What plants would soothe a stone-bruised 
toe — 
Oh, I was very learned then— 
But that was very long ago. 


I knew the spot upon the hill 
Where checkerberries could be found; 
I knew the rushes. near the mill 
Where pickerel lay that weighed a pound! 
I knew the wood-—-the very tree — 
Where lived the. poaching, saucy crow, 
And all the woods and crows knew me— 
But that was very long ago. 


And, pining for the joys of youth, 
I tread the old: familiar spot, 
Only to learn the solemn truth — 
I have forgotten, am forgot. 
Yet here’s this-youngster at my knee 
Knows all the things I used to know; 
To think I once was wise as he— 
But that was very long ago. 


I know it’s folly to complain 

Of whatsoe’er the Fates decree; 
Yet, were not wishes all in vain, 

I tell you what my wish should be: 
I’d wish to be a boy again, 

Back- with the friends I used to know; 
For I was, oh! so happy then— 

But that was very long ago. 

Eugene Field. 
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HYMN TO DIANA 


UEEN and Huntress, chaste and fair. 
Now the sun is laid to sleep, 
Seated in thy silver chair 
State in wonted manner keep: 
Hesperus entreats thy light, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Earth, let not thy envious shade 
Dare itself to interpose; 
Cynthia’s shining orb was made 
Heaven to clear when day did close: 
Bless us then with wished sight, 
Goddess excellently bright. 


Lay thy bowl of pearl apart, 
And thy crystal-shining quiver; 
Give unto the flying heart 
Space to breathe how short soever: 
Thou that mak’st a day of night, 
Goddess excellently bright! 
Ben Jonson. 





























IN THE HIGHLANDS 


N the highlands, in the country places, 
Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 
And the young fair maidens 
Quiet eyes; 
Where essential silence chills and blesses, 
And forever in the hill recesses 
Her more lovely music 
Broods and dies — 


O to mount again where erst I haunted; 
Where the old red hills are bird-enchanted, 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward; 
And when even dies, the million-tinted, 
And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo, the valley hollow 
Lamp-bestarr’d! 


O to dream, O to wake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Though the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath! 
Lo! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes; 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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AMONG THE PINES 


ITHIN the dim cathedral of the pines 
The full moon, like a great rose- 
window, shines, 


And all about, among the arches high, 
Are set the starry tapers of the sky; 
While from some unseen censer, sweet and faint, 
An incense hints the nearness of a saint; 
A music breathes from no discovered choir, 
As though unto a thousand-stringed lyre 
A thousand voices in a soothing strain 
Sung low a hymn of mingled joy and pain. 
Alone I listen, and at peace I kneel, 
And on my head, bowed down, I seem to feel 
The touch of some strong hand, and hear a voice 
Saying, Lift up thy soul, be glad, rejoice; 
This is the house He builded; this the grove 
From out His heaven He looks upon with love. 
He shaped this airy nave with thought of thee 
When He the mountains made and poured 
the sea; 
These pillars, living strength; this music, 
blown about, 
gehts, this incense (no more 


t and last but fashioned to the 
need of man. 


C. G. Blanden. 





































































































This kind of lamp with a MAcBETH 
chimney on it gives the best artificial 
light to work by. 

My chimneys fit, insure clean, even 
combustion, are clear as crystal, and 
do not break from heat. 

The only lamp-chimneys that the 
maker thinks enough of to 
put his name on are mine— 
MACBETH is on every one. 

My Lamp-Chimney Book insures get- 
ting the right chimney forany burner, and 
gives suggestions about lamps, chimneys, 
wicks, oils, and tells how to keep lamps 
in order. I gladly mail it, free, to anyone 
who writes for it. Address 


MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
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Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 
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Keith Portfolio 


Tell us if you are in need of furniture, carpets, rugs, 
curtains or dcaperies; state specifically the article you 
are interested in and we will select and mail to you 
loose-leaf illustrations of the furniture you desire, or 
beautiful portfolios if you are interested in floor cover- 
ings or draperies. We pay the freight, pack, ship 
and guarantee safe arrival of every purchase. 
Keith Quality Furniture 
and Keith Individual Service offer a satisfactory 
solution of the great problem of artistic furnishing. 
€ give expert study to the needs of eac! 
prospective purchaser. This method is the 
development of 30 years’ experience in 
furnishing homes. 
Robert Keith Furniture 






Dept. B. 
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An American’s sense of projecting himself 
far beyond the skies and hills of his forefathers is 
largely responsible for his self-assurance—for his 
mental vigor and the progress which this has 
meant. 


This Sixth Sense—the sense of projection— 
is due to the telephone. It is due to the Bell 
telephone system which at any instant conveys 
his personality, if not his person, to any part of 
the country. It carries his voice with directness 
| to the ear of the person wanted. Carries it with 
| its tone qualities and inflections—things which 
are vital to the expression of personality. 





| Bell telephone service is more than a mere 
| carrier of messages. It is a system of sensitive 
| wire nerves, carrying the perception-message to 
the nerve centre and the return message simulta- 
neously. Jt is the only means of communication 
which thus carries the message and the answer 
instantly. While you are projecting your per- 





sonality—the strength of your individuality, tothe 


distant point, the party at the other end is pro- 


jecting Ais personality, at the same instant and by 
the same means, to you. 


You are virtually in two places at once. 

Though this service is in a class by itself, the 
Bell telephone has no fight with the other public 
utilities. Its usefulness is dove-tailed into all 
other utilities. Each of the others is unquestion- 


ably made more effective by the Bell telephone. 


A telegram is delivered from receiving office to 
house by ¢elephone. The more people telegraph, 
the more they felephone. The more people travel, 
the more they felephone. The more energetically 
a man pursues business of any kind, the more he 
needs and uses the telephone. 


The universal Bell telephone gives every 
other utility an added usefulness. It provides 
the Nation with its Sixth Sense. 


A business man has one important arm of his business 
paralyzed if he does not have a Long Distance Tele- 


phone at his elbow. 


It extends his personality to its 


fullest limitations—applies the multiplication table to 


his business possibilities. 


It keeps things moving. 


The American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


‘Every Bell Telephone Is a Long Distance Station 





And Associated Companies 











HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE 


AND HOW TO KNOW THEM 


OVER ONE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR BY THE PUBLISHERS 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY - 


By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


Price $1.60 Net. 


246 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
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Postage 14 Cents Extra. 














R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 
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send for Uur beaut 
“A Babe in the House 
and How to Care for Him” 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 
Forme? Superintendent of the Babies’ HH 
Illustrated by ROSE O'NEIL 
Member Soc iete des Beaux Ar I 
The author has put her fifteen years’ experience as S 
Babies’ Hospital, New York, into this standard baby book. | 
in the New York and Sloane Maternity Hospitals make her | 
indispensable to any young mother. 
And the pictures! Fit for framing, every one. You a 
wonderful child characterization of this famous artist 


Since the edition is small and both the manus 
we must ask you to send 10 cents for this little 


Trial size box of Talc sent for 4c 
COLGATE’S DENT 
Comes out a Ribbon, lies flat on the Brush. Delici 


the dentifrice which combines efficiency with a delightfu 
polish to gold-work. Trial Tube 4 cents. 


COLGATE & Co., Dept. T, 
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1 adults.” 
VIRGIL COBLENTZ 
h.D., Phar.M., F.C.S. 


ind Consulting Chemist 
t 68th St.. New York 
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55 John Street, New York. 








